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INTRODUCTION 


I T is difficult to create an adequate conception of 
Macaulay with the materials afforded by a com¬ 
pressed selection from his writings. For he was not 
only a man of letters, a statesman, a jurist, an historian, 
an ‘ ornament of society *, and, perhaps, a poet, but 
also a man who was as fervidly energetic as he was 
widely versatile. Both the range and the volume of 
his work therefore make representative selection a 
difficult task. Further, his published works afford no 
clue to his private history or to his personal qualities. 

In order, therefore, to present a complete picture of 
the man and his work, this volume has a twofold aim— 
first, to illustrate from his essays, his History of England, 
and his speeches, his varied powers as a writer and as 
an orator, and, secondly, to give some idea of his private 
life and personal traits by means of extracts from his 
letters and his journal. 

SHORT BIOGRAPHY 

Thomas Babington Macaulay was born at Rothley 
Temple, Leicestershire, on October the 25th 1800. In 
his early years he owed much to the influence of his 
father, Zachary Macaulay, by whose knowledge of 
general literature his own love of reading was encouraged, 
and whose circle of friends, including the great Wilber- 
force, undoubtedly did much to inspire the public spirit 
which later marked his political activities. 

In 1826 Macaulay was called to the Bar, but he did 
not take the profession seriously, occupying himself 
with other pursuits in closer accord with his tastes. 
Two years previously his first speech against slavery 
had been highly praised in the Edinburgh Review, and 
with this periodical in the next year he began the con¬ 
nexion which in its results proved so fruitful to literature. 
His public career began in 1828, when he was appointed 
1 
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a Commissioner in Bankruptcy. Two years later he 
delivered his first speech in Parliament, on the dis¬ 
abilities of the Jews, but it was his speech on the Reform 
Bill on March the 2nd 1831 that established his fame as 
a politician. The next twenty years formed a period 
of almost uninterrupted literary activity and public 
service. 

In 1832 he was appointed a Commissioner of the Board 
of Control, the body which represented the Crown in 
its relations to the East Indian directors, and his work 
as a member of the Supreme Council of India, to which 
he was appointed in 1833, had a material effect upon 
his Indian studies. 

After his return from India, he attained Cabinet rank 
in 1839 as Secretary at War, but when on the fall of 
the Whig Government two years later he became a 
private member in opposition, he manifested a perfect 
contentment with a situation that gave leisure to indulge 
his love of writing, and it was during this period that 
he gained universal applause as an orator. 

In 1847, owing to the unpopularity of Whigs in 
Scotland, Macaulay lost his seat at Edinburgh, but 
after five years, in spite of his determined refusal to 
give pledges to the constituency, he was re-elected, and 
as a private member he continued to speak with an 
authority equal to that of a Cabinet Minister. During 
this interval of political inactivity appeared the first 
two volumes of the History of England , which won 
immediate popularity at home, on the Continent, and 
in America. 

In 1856 impaired health necessitated his final retire¬ 
ment from Parliament, but his latter years were glad¬ 
dened by the further success of the History , 26,500 
copies of which were sold in ten weeks. The one 
edition enriched him to the extent of £20)000 and it 
was with the greatest satisfaction that he attributed 
his fortune entirely to his own efforts during twenty-two 
years of ceaseless labour. 

Three years later, on December the 28th 1859, he 
died peacefully in his chair at Holly Lodge, Campden 
Hill, and on January the 9th i860 he was buried in the 
Poets' Comer in Westminster Abbey. 
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MACAULAY THE WRITER 

No one will claim for Macaulay a place among the 
greatest of English writers. As an historian he is not 
to be ranked with Gibbon ; though admired for his 
style, he is not to be compared with Addison, Swift, 
Newman, or Pater; and as an essayist he belongs, 
not to the lineage of Montaigne, Lamb, Goldsmith, and 
Stevenson, but to that of Jeffery, Carlyle, Arnold, and 
Bagehot. 

Macaulay's place among English writers is, however, 
secure. He is a classic, and, if not a great one, at least 
not a neglected one ; he is read. ' Some writers are 
read, if at all/ says Leslie Stephen, * at the point of the 
critic’s bayonet,’ or, we may add, of the schoolmaster’s 
ferule. Not so with Macaulay. The spell which he 
cast on the public of his own day holds the public of 
ours, and will hold posterity. Innumerable people owe 
their knowledge of certain epochs of English History, 
of the birth of the British Empire in India, of Milton, 
Johnson, Boswell, Bunyan, Addison, and Bacon more 
to Macaulay than to any other single writer. Indeed, 
in this fact is found the gravamen of the charges brought 
against him; for the popularity of his works has led 
to the dissemination of misconceptions and partial 
judgments in minds which would otherwise have been 
blamelessly blank. It must be admitted that Macaulay 
is often inaccurate and misleading, often dogmatic and 
prejudiced. But against this it can be urged that he 
was the first to make comprehensible and interesting 
what more accurate, erudite, and impartial writers had 
succeeded only in making obscure and dull. 

Macaulay is charged also with writing history on a 
principle which is unsound. In his essay on Hallam 
he describes the two ways in which he conceives history 
may be written. It may attempt ‘ to make the past 
present, to bring the distant near, ... to invest with 
the reality of human flesh and blood beings whom we 
are too much inclined to consider as personified qualities 
of an allegory, to call up our ancestors before us with 
all their peculiarities of language, manners, garb, to 
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seat us at their tables . . or, ‘ on the other hand, to 
extract the philosophy of history, to direct our judg¬ 
ments of events and men, to trace the connexion of 
causes and effects, and to draw from the occurrences of 
former times general lessons of moral and political 
wisdom \" It may be a picture or a map. Macaulay 
chose to paint pictures. He deplored the fact that the 
province of history as an imitative art had been appro¬ 
priated by the historical novelist, and set himself the 
task of recovering it. But although he regarded 
1 history, at least in its ideal perfection, as a compound 
of poetry and philosophyhe was content to make 
history a * true novel ’. Being suspicious of the value 
of philosophy, being indifferent to, and even contemp¬ 
tuous of, the methods and work of the historians of his 
own time, disdaining scientific analysis and the minute 
sifting of evidence through the fine meshes of intensive 
investigation, and, perhaps, knowing precisely where 
the secret of his own powers and limitations lay, he 
allowed philosophy to take care of itself, while he 
marshalled all his brilliant resources to the creating of 
a masterpiece of picturesque narrative. 

No other historian possesses Macaulay’s power to 
arouse, engage, and hold the interest of the general 
reader. Others may excel him in depth of thought, 
cogency of argument, scientific accuracy, sober judg¬ 
ment, analysis of character and motive, power to stimulate 
thought, insight into the complex nature of the social 
structure and a knowledge of the great economic and 
spiritual forces which underlie human progress ; but for 
vivid narrative, graphic description, and clear exposition, 
as he says of Boswell’s Life of Johnson , it is a case of 
Eclipse first, the rest nowhere. 

Sir George Trevelyan in his Life of Macaulay signifi¬ 
cantly remarks, ‘ In books he loved only what he had 
been accustomed to from his boyhood upward.’ His 
cast of mind, his literary taste, his political, moral, and 
religious ideas were formed early and remained sub¬ 
stantially unchanged. For these his father and his 
reading were mainly responsible. He had an insatiable 
appetite for books and a prodigious memory. He read 
everything ; he remembered everything ; and not only 
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did he remember everything, but he had an amazing 
talent for recalling the apposite fact, quotation, illustra¬ 
tion, or detail. In addition, he had the gift of conveying 
to the reader his own enthusiasm and of infecting him 
with it. 

These factors—wide knowledge, an opulent memory, 
enthusiasm—combined with his matchless gift of narra¬ 
tive are the foundation of his success. He knew what 
he wanted to do and did it efficiently and effectively. 
Addison sought to ‘ bring philosophy out of closets and 
libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs and 
assemblies, at tea-tables and in coffee-houses \ Macaulay 
would not be satisfied unless he produced something 
which would for a few days ‘ Supersede the latest 
fashionable novel on the tables of young ladies \ He 
wrote for the general reader, not by writing down to 
his level, but by interesting him in what he had to offer. 

The success of his 4 world-admired talent' gave rise 
to a certain amount of apprehension, even bitterness, 
among learned writers. Carlyle condemned him for his 
* essentially commonplace nature', and to Matthew 
Arnold he was the consummate Philistine. Less 
querulous men, however, notably Gladstone and Dis¬ 
raeli, though not blind to his faults, defended him, 
especially against the charge of intentional dishonesty. 
Bagehot opens his review of the History thus : ' This is 
a marvellous book. Everybody has read it. Everyone 
has enjoyed it.' Most of his detractors censured him 
for not being what he did not pretend to be. He was 
no Utopian dreamer, seer, mystic, or recluse ; he was a 
man of affairs, a politician and administrator, a busy 
member of polite society, one who mingled with the 
world and felt that he knew men and their motives. 
He had a clean and healthy, though not refined or 
delicate, taste in literature; a robust mind, sound 
common sense, a frank, -honest nature, a generous, 
manly spirit, and an invincible belief in material pro¬ 
gress. Perhaps the fact that he never tasted the sweet 
uses of adversity accounts for his somewhat superficial 
outlook on men and affairs, and kept closed to him the 
deeper mysteries of the human soul. All these diverse 
characteristics/will be found reflected in his works. 
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Macaulay is primarily a writer of historical narrative. 
As a critic he neither claimed nor achieved high merit. 
Within a circumscribed area he is sound. He describes 
in clear, precise language those qualities of a writer 
which most men of average taste can discern for them¬ 
selves. To quote Leslie Stephen again : ‘ No one can 
hit a hay-stick with greater precision.* Most of his 
criticism consists in hitting hay-stacks ; and, having 
hurled his missile, he turns to other targets—history 
and biography. In short, the qualities which are 
wanting in his history—subtlety, fine discrimination, 
analytical power, aesthetic sensibility—are wanting in 
his criticism. Its peculiar quality is that to which he 
ascribes the success of Addison : ‘ The world generally 
gives its admiration, not to the man who does what 
nobody else even attempts to do, but to the man who 
does best what multitudes do well.* Macaulay was well 
aware of his weakness in this respect, and in a letter to 
MacVey Napier he referred to it with characteristic 
frankness. 4 1 am,* he wrote, ‘ not successful in analysing 
the works of genius. ... I have never written a page of 
criticism on poetry or the fine arts which I would not 
bum if I had the power. Hazlitt used to say, " I am 
nothing if not critical." The case with me is directly 
the reverse. I have a strong and acute imagination, 
but I have never habituated myself to dissect them. . . . 
Such books as Lessing*s Laocoon, such passages as the 
criticism on Hamlet in Wilhelm Meister, fill me with 
wonder and despair.* 

Macaulay's essays may be regarded as porches leading 
to the great but incomplete temple of his History of 
England. From this it may be inferred that they .do 
not belong to that kind of literary composition which 
the term * essay * now connotes in literary criticism— 
compositions mainly reflective and often introspective, 
the intimate confidences, random musings, self-revela¬ 
tions, overheard soliloquies of one who ‘ lies upon a 
grassy bank, like Jaques, letting the world flow past 
him and from this thing and that extracting his mirth 
and his moralities'. Macaulay is never reflective or 
introspective; he has ‘ no time to stand and stare . 
Further, he is never personal in the same sense as Lamb 
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or Montaigne. He does not talk at slippered ease as 
to a companion, admit his reader to his private circle, 
or buttonhole him in the street. His essays are brilliant 
and animated abridgements of his encyclopaedic memory. 
One is not surprised to find, therefore, that he is not 
even mentioned in The English Essayists by Mr. John 
Freeman, who compares the essay to * a thicket, changing 
and never dying, with dusks and deeps within, refuge 
for birds and shy wild animals, home of strange and 
familiar voices \ 

Macaulay's style is intensely individual. A page of 
Macaulay, as of Lamb, Carlyle, or William Morris, is 
sufficient to reveal the identity of the author, so marked 
are his characteristics. The individuality of his style, 
however, does not depend upon a divergence from 
standard English, upon whims, distortions, or affecta¬ 
tion. His diction is pure, his sentences are simple and 
clear, and he takes no liberties with established gram¬ 
matical usage. Yet every paragraph bears the unmis¬ 
takable impress of the writer. The outstanding qualities 
—clearness and force—are mirrors of a vigorous and 
orderly mind, a mind which knew its power, its purpose, 
its public, and was able to adapt means to ends. His 
means are the proved devices of the orator—simple 
language, short sentences leading up to and away from 
longer ones, repetition, amplification, illustration, pic¬ 
turesque details, antithesis, balance, and explicit 
reference. He never soars too high or probes too deeply, 
is never subtle or abstruse. 

It is no exaggeration to say that he assumes ignorance 
in his readers—his encyclopaedic schoolboy is but a 
rhetorical fiction—and starting with this assumption, 
he spares no efforts to provide them with a clear and 
full exposition of the matter in hand. As a result, he 
is diffuse, though never prolix. He explains and 
amplifies until no shadow of ambiguity or vagueness 
obscures his meaning. The process is completed by 
illustrations, which he uses both on principle and because 
they are his natural mode of expression. In writing of 
the art of the poet as * doing by means of words what 
the painter does by means of colours he describes his 
own method. He thinks in pictures. The abstract 
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idea immediately becomes concrete, and countless illus¬ 
trations leap into life from the vast store of active 
memory. Sometimes, indeed, they are poured out in 
such opulent profusion that the reader is beguiled into 
thinking that Macaulay has proved his general proposi¬ 
tion when he has merely multiplied examples of parti¬ 
cular cases ; quotation takes the place of analysis. In 
a word, Macaulay does not think deeply ; he calls upon 
his memory instead. 

As may be imagined, panoramic scenes and bird's-eye 
views are frequent in Macaulay, and in this connexion 
may be mentioned a device now exploited by makers 
of moving pictures for the purpose of creating a back¬ 
ground—the device of projecting on the screen short, 
flash-like pictures which convey the spectator in rapid 
succession to scenes widely separated by distance or in 
character. Thus when Macaulay wishes to give an 
impression of the far-reaching effects of the Seven Years' 
War, he says, ' On the head of Frederic is all the blood 
which was shed in a war which raged during years and 
in every quarter of the globe, the blood of the column of 
Fontenoy, the blood of the brave mountaineers who 
were slaughtered at Culloden. The evils were felt in 
lands where the name of Prussia was unknown ; and in 
order that he might rob a neighbour whom he had 
promised to defend, black men fought on the coast of 
Coromandel, and red men scalped each other by the 
great lakes of North America.' No other writer is bettei 
able to put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes. 

Macaulay’s style is by no means free from blemishes 
and faults. In writing of the style of Hallam he says 
that its whole spirit is that of the bench, not of the bar 
The reverse would be a fair description of his own style 
His favourite task is that of an advocate pleading 
before a common jury. Macaulay denouncing Charles ix 
the essay on Milton is Macaulay denouncing abuses ix 
the House of Commons. There is the forensic ring; w< 
see the clenched fist, the intimidating finger. Even whei 
he is not unfeignedly rhetorical, he is liable to overworl 
his means of emphasis so that the mind is bemuse< 
with his vehement iteration. Everything is so strong!" 
emphasized that nothing stands out in relief. ‘ Th 
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words in Carlyle,’ says Stevenson, * seem electrified into 
an energy of lineament, like the faces of men furiously 
moved ; whilst the words in Macaulay, apt enough to 
convey his meaning, harmonious enough in sound, glide 
from the memory like the undistinguished elements m a 
general effect.’ What should be a leisurely walk for 
author and reader becomes a breathless race, with the 
reader exhausted at the finish. 

Macaulay’s determination to be understood is carried 
out, therefore, at the cost of many of the finer qualities 
of style—delicacy of touch, variety of rhythm, flexibility 
of form, urbanity and ease—so that the refined ear 
becomes wearied and the taste offended. If Macaulay 
had used the same skill in distributing emphasis and m 
varying the structure of his sentences as he uses in 
ordering his material, his style would not have been so 
open to censure; for his ability to depict a scene or a 
period, his sense of proportion, his clear perspective, his 
power to relate the parts to the whole and to present a 
comprehensive view of the whole through the parts are 
unrivalled. 

These are briefly the main qualities and faults of the 
prose style of Macaulay, who in the words of no less an 
authority than Professor Saintsbury, 4 is a very great 
man of letters, and an almost unsurpassed leader to 
reading ’. 

Of Macaulay’s verse little need be said. Whether or 
not his poems are true poetry depends on the definition 
of poetry which we choose to adopt. If we expect to 
find in them a quality that gives to airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name, or one that offers an inspired 
interpretation of some inexpressible form of beauty, we 
shall be disappointed. But if we have a taste for heroic 
deeds vigorously re-enacted in swift yet smoothly flowing 
lines, Macaulay’s verse will give us just what we desire. 
By very few writers has the clear-cut passage of natural 
description been achieved with a more spontaneous 
simplicity, and whatever may be the merit of the Lays 
when judged on a strictly poetical basis, Horatius , at 
least, is unique of its kind. Macaulay's poems are 
marked by that tendency to declamation which consti¬ 
tutes one of the chief faults of his prose; but if his 
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frenzy is not always a fine one, his lucidity, vividness, 
and energetic rhythm are admirably suited to rapid 
narrative, and there are thousands who, during the past 
century, have owed their earliest love of verse to the 
irresistible stanzas of Horatius, Ivry, and Regillus. 

Macaulay himself laid no claim to the title of a poet. 
A man who is constantly at grips with practical affairs 
must concentrate on the art of writing prose. But in 
spite of his material outlook, Macaulay was a child of 
the Romantic Revival, and had his lot been cast in a 
different walk of life he might well have found in poetry 
his readiest means of expression. Street ballads had 
for him a charm similar to that which inspired Percy to 
collect his Rehques , and the glamour and associations 
of the past never failed to rouse in him the liveliest 
emotions. It was, in fact, the poet in him that imparted 
to his prose those features that have occasioned the 
most adverse criticism. 

His one serious excursion into verse—the publication 
of the Lays in 1842—achieved instant success. The 
merit of this volume was appreciated at once by the 
public and by his former adversary, Professor Wilson of 
Edinburgh, who wrote in Blackwood’s Review : 

* What l Poetry from Macaulay ? Ay, and why 
not ? The House hushes itself to hear him, even 
though Stanley is the cry ? If he be not the first of 
critics (spare our blushes), who is ? Name the Young 
Poet who could have written the Armada. The 
Young Poets all want fire; Macaulay is full of fire. 
The Young Poets are somewhat weakly; he is strong. 
The Young Poets are somewhat ignorant; his know¬ 
ledge is great. The Young Poets mumble books ; he 
devours them. The Young Poets dally with their 
subject; he strikes its heart. The Young Poets are 
still their own heroes; he sees but the chiefs he 
celebrates. The Young Poets weave dreams with 
shadows transitory as clouds without substance; he 
builds realities lasting as rocks. The Young Poets 
steal from all and sundry, and deny their thefts ; he 
robs in the face of day. Whom ? Homer/ 

But Macaulay realized that his chosen career had 
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made him dependent on prose, and that he could not 
serve two masters. Referring to the Lays , in a letter to 
MacVey Napier, he says : 

' Where people look fox no merit, a little merit goes 
a long way ; and, without the smallest affectation of 
modesty, I confess that the success of my little book 
has far exceeded its just claims. I shall be in no 
hurry to repeat the experiment; for I am well aware 
that a second attempt would be made under much 
less favourable circumstances. A far more severe 
test would now be applied to my verses. I shall, 
therefore, like a wise gamester, leave off while I am a 
winner, and not cry Double or Quits/ 

Thereafter his work on his History and for the Edin¬ 
burgh Review absorbed all his literary energies. As Sir 
George Trevelyan says : ‘ He soon discovered that Clio 
was a mistress who would be satisfied with no divided 
allegiance ; and her sister muses thenceforward lost the 
homage of one who might fairly have hoped to be 
numbered among their favoured votaries.’ 

MACAULAY THE MAN 

The key to Macaulay’s principles is his love of public 
and private freedom ; and it must be remembered that 
during his early years, when the country had been under 
Tory domination for a generation, a certain amount of 
danger was entailed in the expression of Liberal views. 
While he was still an undergraduate at Cambridge his 
hatred of oppression became known in connexion with 
the * Peterloo ’ disturbances at Manchester, and later 
his fiery zeal for freedom was shown in his attitude 
towards such questions as the disabilities of the Jews, 
Slavery, and Reform. 

In his election campaigns his personal freedom was 
nearer his heart than success, for he resolutely refused 
to canvass, to bind himself with pledges, or to seek 
popularity by giving subscriptions in his constituency; 
he was, as he himself admitted, * probably the worst 
electioneer since Coriolanus 
Evidence of his wide reading and observation is 
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readily found in his Essays, and many stories are told 
of his phenomenal memory and powers of assimilation. 
Nor did he despise the lighter side of literature. Books 
of amusement, especially the Novel, he valued highly, 
and although he had no liking for Scott he admired his 
writings, while to his fondness for popular ballads may 
be traced the conception of the Lays. 

Although ready to praise true literary merit he had 
no mercy for bad writers, unless they needed money. 
His strong sense of humour, coupled with his thought 
for others, rendered him insensible to ridicule and 
endeared him to his friends and to children, who loved 
the letters and verses which he composed in a style 
carefully adapted to their age and understanding. 
Judged by his published works he was a man of self- 
reliance and keen mental vigour, but in the light of his 
letters he is seen to have been possessed of the most 
tender affections and sensibilities. 

The variety of Macaulay's interests allowed him little 
leisure. His parliamentary work in England and his 
administrative duties in India occupied to their fullest 
extent the best years of his comparatively short life, and 
yet so great was his industry that he always found time 
to keep up his contributions to the Edinburgh Review , 
with which he enjoyed a happy and long association. 

Of his end and of his fame none is more fitted to speak 
than his nephew and biographer, Sir George Trevelyan : 

‘ He died as he had always wished to die—without 
pain ; without any formal farewell; preceding to the 
grave all whom he loved ; and leaving behind him a 
great and honourable name, and the memory of a 
life every action of which was as clear and transparent 
as one of his own sentences. It would be unbecoming 
in me to dwell upon the regretful astonishment with 
which the tidings of his death were received wherever 
the English language is read ; and quite unnecessary 
to describe the enduring grief of those upon whom he 
had lavished his affection, and for whom life had been 
brightened by daily converse with his genius, and 
ennobled by familiarity with his lofty and upright 
example.* 



SELECTIONS 
FROM MACAULAY 

LETTERS AND DIARY 

T HE selections from the Letters and the Diary 
have been arranged chronologically in groups, 
each of which illustrates in the mam some particular 
aspect of Macaulay's personality and manner of life. 

The headings assigned to the groups are intended 
to indicate what appears to be the leading motive of 
the extracts. 

Hannah, Macaulay’s sister, younger by ten years ; 
afterwards Mrs. Trevelyan. Margaret, another 
sister, twelve years younger than Macaulay ; after¬ 
wards Mrs. Cropper. MacVey Napier, succeeded 
Jeffrey as editor of The Edinburgh Review . Thomas 
Flower Ellis, a Fellow of Trinity, and Macaulay’s 
lifelong friend. The Marquis of Lansdowne, 
President of the Council under the Whigs from 1830 
to 1841. Adam Black, publisher; a prominent 
citizen of Edinburgh; twice Lord Provost and 
Liberal M.P. Margaret, Macaulay’s niece, daughter 
of Hannah. 

PRINCIPLES, Etc. 

To Zachary Macaulay 

M Y dear Father, September, 18x9 

My mother’s letter, which has just arrived, 
has given me much concern. The letter which has, 
I am sorry to learn, given you and her uneasiness was 
13 
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written rapidly and thoughtlessly enough, but can 
scarcely, I think, as far as I remember its tenour, 
justify some of the extraordinary inferences which it 
has occasioned. I can only assure you most solemnly 
that I am not initiated into any democratical societies 
here, and that I know no people who make politics a 
common or frequent topic of conversation, except one 
man who is a determined Tory. It is true that this 
Manchester business* has roused some indignation 
here, as at other places, and drawn philippics against 
the powers that be from lips which I never heard 
opened before but to speak on university contests or 
university scandal. For myself, I have long made it 
a rule never to talk on politics except in the most 
general manner ; and I believe that my most intimate 
associates have no idea of my opinions on the ques¬ 
tions of party. I can scarcely be censured, I think, 
for imparting them to you;—which, however, I 
should scarcely have thought of doing (so much is 
my mind occupied with other concerns), had not 
your letter invited me to state my sentiments on the 
Manchester business. 

I hope that this explanation will remove some of 
your uneasiness. As to my opinions, I have no par¬ 
ticular desire to vindicate them. There are merely 
speculative, and therefore cannot partake of the 
nature of moral culpability. They are early formed, 
and I am not solicitous that you should think them 
superior to those of most people of eighteen. I will, 
however, say this in their defence. Whatever the 
affectionate alarm of my dear mother may lead her to 
apprehend, I am not one of the f sons of anarchy and 
confusion * with whom she classes me. My opinions, 
good or bad, were learnt, not from Hunt and Waith- 
man, but from Cicero, from Tacitus, and from Milton. 
They ar£ the opinions which have produced men who 
have ornamented the world, and redeemed human 
nature from the degradation of ages of superstition 
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and slavery. I may be wrong as to the facts of what 
occurred at Manchester ; but, if they be what I have 
seen them stated, I can never repent speaking of them 
with indignation. When I cease to feel the injuries 
of others warmly, to detest wanton cruelty, and to 
feel my soul rise against oppression, I shall think 
myself unworthy to be your son. 

I could say a great deal more. Above all I might, 
I think, ask, with some reason, why a few democratical 
sentences in a letter, a private letter, of a collegian of 
eighteen, should be thought so alarming an indication 
of character, when Brougham and other people, who 
at an age which ought to have sobered them talk with 
much more violence, are not thought particularly ill 
of ? But I have so little room left that I abstain, and 
will only add thus much. Were my opinions as 
decisive as they are fluctuating, and were the elevation 
of a Cromwell or the renown of a Hampden the 
certain reward of my standing forth in the democratic 
cause, I would rather have my lips sealed on the 
subject than give my mother or you one hour of 
uneasiness. There are not so many people in the 
world who love me that I can afford to pain them for 
any object of ambition which it contains. If this 
assurance be not sufficient, clothe it in whatever 
language you please, and believe me to express my¬ 
self in those words which you think the strongest 
and most solemn. Affectionate love to my mother 
and sisters. Farewell. T p M 


Letter Relating to Canvassing and Pledges 


London, 

August 3,1832 


M Y dear Sir, 

I am truly happy to find that the opinion of 
my friends at Leeds on the subject of canvassing 
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agrees with that which I have long entertained. The 
practice of begging for votes is, as it seems to me, 
absurd, pernicious, and altogether at variance with 
the true principles of representative government. 
The suffrage of an elector ought not to be asked, or to 
be given as a personal favour.* It is as much for the 
interest of constituents to choose well, as it can be for 
the interest of a candidate to be chosen. To request 
an honest man to vote according to his conscience'is 
superfluous. To request him to vote against his con¬ 
science is an insult. The practice of canvassing is 
quite reasonable under a system in which men are 
sent to Parliament to serve themselves. It is the 
height of absurdity under a system which men are 
sent to Parliament to serve the public. While we had 
only a mock representation, it was natural enough that 
this practice should be carried to a great extent. I 
trust it will soon perish with the abuses from which it 
sprung. I trust that the great and intelligent body 
of people who have obtained the elective franchise 
will see that seats in the House of Commons ought not 
to be given, like rooms in an almshouse, to urgency of 
solicitation ; and that a man who surrenders his vote 
to caresses and supplications forgets his duty as much 
as if he sold it for a bank-note. I hope to see the day 
when an Englishman will think it as great an affront 
to be courted and fawned upon in his capacity of 
elector as in his capacity of juryman. He would be 
shocked at the thought of finding an unjust verdict 
because the plaintiff or the defendant had been very 
civil and pressing ; and, if he would reflect, he would, 
I think, be equally shocked at the thought of voting 
for a candidate for whose public character he felt no 
esteem, merely because that candidate had called 
upon him, and begged very hard, and had shaken his 
hand very warmly. My conduct is before the 
electors of Leeds. My opinions shall on all occasions 
be stated to them with perfect frankness. If they 
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approve that conduct, if they concur in those opinions, 
they ought, not for my sake, but for their own, to 
choose me as their member. To be so chosen, I 
should indeed consider as a high and enviable honour ; 
but I should think it no honour to be returned to 
Parliament by persons who, thinking me destitute of 
the requisite qualifications, had yet been wrought 
upon by cajolery and importunity to poll for me in 
despite of their better judgment. 

I wish to add a few words touching a question 
which has lately been much canvassed ; I mean the 
question of pledges. In this letter, and in every letter 
which I have written to my friends at Leeds, I have 
plainly declared my opinions. But I think it, at this 
conjuncture, my duty to declare that I will give no 
pledges. I will not bind myself to make or to support 
any particular motion. I will state as shortly as I can 
some of the reasons which have induced me to form 
this determination. The great beauty of the repre¬ 
sentative system is, that it unites the advantages of 
popular control with the advantages arising from a 
division of labour. Just as a physician understands 
medicine better than an ordinary man, just as a shoe¬ 
maker makes shoes better than an ordinary man, so 
a person whose life is passed in transacting affairs of 
State becomes a better statesman than an ordinary 
man. In politics, as well as every other department 
of life, the public ought to have the means of checking 
those who serve it. If a man finds that he derives no 
benefit from the prescription of his physician, he calls 
in another. If his shoes do not fit him, he changes his 
shoemaker. But when he has called in a physician of 
whom he hears a good report, and whose general 
practice he believes to be judicious, it would be 
absurd in him to tie down that physician to order 
particular pills and particular draughts. While he 
continues to be the customer of a shoemaker, it would 
be absurd in him to sit by and mete every motion of 
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that shoemaker’s hand. And in the same manner, it 
would, I think, be absurd in him to require positive 
pledges, and to exact daily and hourly obedience, 
from his representative. My opinion is, that electors 
ought at first to choose cautiously; then to confide 
liberally; and, when the term for which they have 
selected their member has expired, to review his 
conduct equitably, and to pronounce on the whole 
taken together. 

If the people of Leeds think proper to repose in me 
that confidence which is necessary to the proper dis¬ 
charge of the duties of a representative, I hope that I 
shall not abuse it. If it be their pleasure to fetter 
their members by positive promises, it is in their 
power to do so. I can only say that on such terms 
I cannot conscientiously serve them. 

I hope, and feel assured, that the sincerity with 
which I make this explicit declaration, will, if it 
deprive me of the votes of my friends at Leeds, 
secure to me what I value far more highly, their 
esteem. 

Believe me ever, my dear Sir, 

Your most faithful Servant, 

T. B. Macaulay 

To Zachary Macaulay 

Calcutta, 

October 12, 1836 

M Y dear Father, 

We were extremely gratified by receiving, a 
few days ago, a letter from you which, on the whole, 
gave a good account of your health and spirits. The 
day after to-morrow is the first anniversary of your 
little grand-daughter’s birthday. The occasion is to 
be celebrated with a sort of droll puppet-show, much 
in fashion among the natives ; an exhibition much in 
the style of Punch in England, but more dramatic and 
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more showy. All the little boys and girls from the 
houses of our friends are invited, and the party will, 
I have no doubt, be a great deal more amusing than 
the stupid dinners and routs with which the grown-up 
people here kill the time. 

In a few months,—I hope, indeed, in a few weeks,— 
we shall send up the Penal Code* to Government. 
We have got rid of the punishment of death, except 
in the case of aggravated treason and wilful murder. 
We shall also get rid indirectly of everything that can 
properly be called slavery in India. There will 
remain civil claims on particular people for particular 
services, which claims may be enforced by civil 
action ; but no person will be entitled, on the plea of 
being the master of another, to do anything to that 
other which it would be an offence to do to a free-man. 

Our English schools are flourishing wonderfully. 
We find it difficult,—indeed, in some places impos¬ 
sible,—to provide instruction for all who want it. 
At the single town of Hoogly fourteen hundred boys 
are learning English. The effect of this education on 
the Hindoos is prodigious. No Hindoo, who has 
received an English education, ever remains sincerely 
attached to his religion. Some continue to profess it 
as a matter of policy ; but many profess themselves 
pure Deists, and some embrace Christianity. It is 
my firm belief that, if our plans of education* are 
followed up, there will not be a single idolator among 
the respectable classes in Bengal thirty years hence. 
And this will be effected without any efforts to 
proselytise; without the smallest interference with 
religious liberty ; merely by the natural operation of 
knowledge and reflection. I heartily rejoice in the 
prospect. 

I have been a sincere mourner for Mill. He and 
I were on the best terms, and his services at the India 
House were never so much needed as at this time. 
I had a most kind letter from him a few weeks before I 
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heard of his death. He has a son just come out, to 
whom I have shown such little attentions as are in 
my power. 

Within half a year after the time when you read 
this we shall be making arrangements for our return. 
The feelings with which I look forward to that return 
I cannot express. Perhaps I should be wise to con¬ 
tinue here longer, in order to enjoy during a greater 
number of months the delusion,—for I know it will 
prove a delusion,—of this delightful hope. I feel as 
if I never could be unhappy in my own country; 
as if to exist on English ground and among English 
people, seeing the old familiar sights and hearing the 
sound of my mother tongue, would be enough for me. 
This cannot be : yet some days of intense happiness 
I shall surely have ; and one of those will be the day 
when I again see my dear father and sisters. 

Ever yours most affectionately, 

T. B. Macaulay 

To Adam Black 

London, 

July 14, 1841 

M Y dear Mr. Black, 

I am much gratified by what you say about 
the race-cup. I had already written to Craig to say 
that I should not subscribe, and I am glad that my 
determination meets your approbation. In the first 
place, I am not clear that the object is a good one. 
In the next place, I am clear that by giving money for 
such an object in obedience to such a summons, I 
should completely change the whole character of my 
connection with Edinburgh. It has been usual 
enough for rich families to keep a hold on corrupt 
boroughs by defraying the expense of public amuse¬ 
ments. Sometimes it is a ball; sometimes a regatta. 
The Derby family used to support the Preston races. 
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The Members for Beverley, I believe, find a bull for 
their constituents to bait. But these were not the 
conditions on which I undertook to represent Edin¬ 
burgh. In return for your generous confidence, I offer 
Parliamentary service, and nothing else. I am indeed 
most willing to contribute the little that I can spare 
to your most useful public charities. But even this 
I do not consider as matter of contract. Nor should 
I think it proper that the Town Council should call 
on me to contribute even to an hospital or a school. 
But the call that is now made is one so objectionable 
that, I must plainly say, I would rather take the 
Chiltem Hundreds than comply with it. 

I should feel this if I were a rich man. But I am 
not rich. I have the means of living very comfortably 
according to my notions, and I shall still be able to 
spare something for the common objects of our party, 
and something for the distressed. But I have 
nothing to waste on gaieties which can at best only 
be considered harmless. If our friends want a Mem¬ 
ber who will find them in public diversions, they can 
be at no loss. I know twenty people who, if you will 
elect them to Parliament, will gladly treat you to a 
race and a race-ball once a month. But I shall not 
be very easily induced to believe that Edinburgh is 
disposed to select her representatives on such a 
principle. 

Ever yours truly, 

T. B. Macaulay 

To the Secretary of the Scottish Reform 
Society 

/«*• 23,1853 

O I must beg to be excused from answering the 
questions* which you put to me. I have great 
respect for the gentlemen in whose name you write, 
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but I have nothing to ask of them ; I am not a can¬ 
didate for their suffrages; I have no desire to sit 
again in Parliament, and I certainly shall never again 
sit there, except in an event which I did not till very 
lately contemplate as possible, and which even now 
seems to me highly improbable. If, indeed, the 
electors of such a city as Edinburgh should, without 
requiring from me any explanation or any guarantee, 
think fit to confide their interests to my care, I should 
not feel myself justified in refusing to accept a public 
trust offered me in a manner so honourable and so 
peculiar. I have not, I am sensible, the smallest 
right to expect that I shall on such terms be chosen to 
represent a great constituent body; but I have a 
right to say that on no other terms can I be induced 
to leave that quiet and happy retirement in which 
I have passed the last four years. 

I have the honour to be, 

Yours, etc., 

T. B. Macaulay 


OPINIONS, TASTES, Etc. 

To Zachary Macaulay 

Cambridge, 

Friday, February 5, 1819 

M Y dear Father, 

I have not of course had time to examine 
with attention all your criticisms on Pompeii.* I 
certainly am much obliged to you for withdrawing so 
much time from more important business to correct 
my effusions. Most of the remarks which I have 
examined are perfectly just: but as to the more 
momentous charge, the want of a moral, I think it 
might be a sufficient defence that, if a subject is given 
which admits of none, the man who writes without 
a moral is scarcely censurable. But is it the real fact 
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that no literary employment is estimable or laudable 
which does not lead to the spread of moral truth or 
the excitement of virtuous feeling ? Books of amuse¬ 
ment tend to polish the mind, to improve the style, to 
give variety to conversation, and to lend a grace 
to more important accomplishments. He who can 
effect this has surely done something. Is no useful 
end served by that writer whose works have soothed 
weeks of languor and sickness, have relieved the mind 
exhausted from the pressure of employment by an 
amusement which delights without enervating, which 
relaxes the tension of the powers without rendering 
them unfit for future exercise ? I should not be sur¬ 
prised to see these observations refuted ; and I shall 
not be sorry if they are so. I feel personally little 
interest in the question. If my life be a life of 
literature, it shall certainly be one of literature 
directed to moral ends. 

At all events let us be consistent. I was amused in 
turning over an old volume of the Christian Observer 
to find a gentleman signing himself Excubitor (one of 
our antagonists in the question of novel reading), 
after a very pious argument on the hostility of novels 
to a religious frame of mind, proceeding to observe 
that he was shocked to hear a young lady who 
had displayed extraordinary knowledge of modem 
ephemeral literature own herself ignorant of Dryden's 
fables ! Consistency with a vengeance ! The reading 
of modem poetry and novels excites a worldly dis¬ 
position and prevents ladies from reading Dryden's 
fables! There is a general disposition among the 
more literary part of the religious world to cry down 
the elegant literature of our own times, while they are 
not in the slightest degree shocked at atrocious 
profaneness or gross indelicacy when a hundred years 
have stamped them with the title of classical. I say: 

' If you read Dryden you can have no reasonable 
objection to reading Scott/ The strict antagonist of 
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ephemeral reading exclaims, * Not so. Scott's poems 
are very pernicious. They call away the mind from 
spiritual religion, and from Tancred and Sigismunda/* 
But I am exceeding all ordinary limits. If these 
hasty remarks fatigue you, impute it to my desire of 
justifying myself from a charge which I should be 
sorry to incur with justice. Love to all at home. 

Affectionately yours, 

T. B. M. 


To Zachary Macaulay 

Cambridge, 

January 5, 1820 

M Y dear Father, 

Nothing that gives you disquietude can give 
me amusement. Otherwise I should have been 
excessively diverted by the dialogue which you have 
reported with so much vivacity ; the accusation; the 
predictions ; and the elegant agnomen of * the novel- 
reader ' for which I am indebted to this incognito. I 
went in some amazement to Malden, Romilly, and 
Barlow.* Their acquaintance comprehends, I will 
venture to say, almost every man worth knowing in 
the university in every field of study. They had 
never heard the appellation applied to me by any 
man. Their intimacy with me would of course 
prevent any person from speaking to them on the 
subject in an insulting manner: for it is not usual 
here, whatever your unknown informant may do, for 
a gentleman who does not wish to be kicked down¬ 
stairs to reply to a man who mentions another as his 
particular friend, # Do you mean the blackguard or 
the novel-reader ? ’ But I am fully convinced that 
had the charge prevailed to any extent it must have 
reached the ears of one of those whom I interrogated. 
At all events I have the consolation of not being 
thought a novel-reader by three or four who are 
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entitled to judge upon the subject, and whether their 
opinion be of equal value with that of this John-a- 
Nokes against whom I have to plead I leave you to 
decide. 

But stronger evidence, it seems, is behind. This 
gentleman was in company with me. Alas! that I 
should never have found out how accurate an observer 
was measuring my sentiments, numbering the novels 
which I criticised, and speculating on the probability 
of my being plucked. ' I was familiar with all the 
novels whose names he had ever heard.' If so fright¬ 
ful an accusation did not stun me at once, I might 
perhaps hint at the possibility that this was to be 
attributed almost as much to the narrowness of his 
reading on this subject as to the extent of mine. 
There are men here who are mere mathematical 
blocks; who plod on their eight hours a day to the 
honours of the Senate House ; who leave the groves 
which witnessed the musings of Milton, of Bacon, and 
of Gray, without one liberal idea or elegant image, and 
carry with them into the world minds contracted by 
unmingled attention to one part of science, and 
memories stored only with technicalities. How often 
have I seen such men go forth into society for people 
to stare at them, and ask each other how it comes that 
beings so stupid in conversation, so uninformed on 
every subject of history, of letters, and of taste, could 
gain such distinction at Cambridge ! It is in such 
circles, which, I am happy to say, I hardly know but 
by report, that knowledge of modem literature is 
called novel-reading: a commodious name, invented 
by ignorance and applied by envy, in the same manner 
as men without learning call a scholar a pedant, and 
men without principle call a Christian a Methodist. 
To me the attacks of such men are valuable as 
compliments. The man whose friend tells him that 
he is known to be extensively acquainted with elegant 
literature may suspect that he is flattering him ; but 

3 
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he may feel real and secure satisfaction when some 
Johnian sneers at him for a novel-reader.* 

As to the question whether or not I am wasting 
time, I shall leave that for time to answer. I cannot 
afford to sacrifice a day every week in defence and 
explanation as to my habits of reading. I value, 
most deeply value, that solicitude which arises from 
your affection for me : but let it not debar me from 
justice and candour. 

Believe me ever, my dear Father, 

Your most affectionate son, 

T. B. M. 


To MacVey Napier 


York, 

March 22, 1830 

M Y dear Sir, 

I was in some doubt as to what I should be 
able to do for Number 101, and I deferred writing till 
I could make up my mind. If my friend Ellis's 
article on Greek History, of which I have formed high 
expectations, could have been ready, I should have 
taken a holiday. But, as there is no chance of that 
for the next number, I ought, I think, to consider 
myself as his bail, and to surrender myself to your 
disposal in his stead. 

I have been thinking of a subject, light and trifling 
enough, but perhaps not the worse for our purpose on 
that account. We seldom want a sufficient quantity 
of heavy matter. There is a wretched poetaster of 
the name of Robert Montgomery* who has written 
some volumes of detestable verses on religious sub¬ 
jects, which by mere puffing in magazines and 
newspapers have had an immense sale, and some of 
which are now in their tenth or twelfth editions. I 
have for some time past thought that the trick of 
puffing, as it is now practised both by authors and 
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publishers, is likely to degrade the literary character, 
and to deprave the public taste, in a frightful degree. 
I really think that we ought to try what effect satire 
will have upon this nuisance, and I doubt whether we 
can ever find a better opportunity. 

Yours very faithfully 

T. B. Macaulay 

To MacVey Napier 

3 Clarges Street, ' 

June 26, 1838 

D ear Napier, 

I assure you that I would willingly, and even 
eagerly, undertake the subject which you propose, if 
I thought that I should serve you by doing so. But, 
depend upon it, you do not know what you are asking 
for. I have done my best to ascertain what I can 
and what I cannot do. There are extensive classes of 
subjects which I think myself able to treat as few 
people can treat them. After this, you cannot suspect 
me of any affectation of modesty; and you will 
therefore believe that I tell you what I sincerely 
think, when I say that I am not successful in analysing 
the effect of works of genius. I have written several 
things on historical, political, and moral questions, of 
which, on the fullest re-consideration, I am not 
ashamed, and by which I should be willing to be 
estimated; but I have never written a page of 
criticism on poetry, or the fine arts, which I would not 
bum if I had the power. Hazlitt used to say of him¬ 
self, ' I am nothing if not critical/ The case with me 
is directly the reverse. I have a strong and acute 
enjoyment of works of the imagination ; but I have 
never habituated myself to dissect them. Perhaps I 
enjoy them the more keenly, for that very reason. 
Such books as Lessing's Laocoon,* such passages as 
the criticism on Hamlet in Wilhelm Meister,* fill me 
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with wonder and despair. Now, a review of Lock¬ 
hart's book ought to be a review of Sir Walter's 
literary performances. I enjoy many of them;— 
nobody, I believe, more keenly ;—but I am sure that 
there are hundreds who will criticise them far better. 
Trust to my knowledge of myself. I never in my life 
was more certain of anything than of what I tell you, 
and I am sure that Lord Jeffrey will tell you exactly 
the same. 

There are other objections of less weight, but not 
quite unimportant. Surely it would be desirable that 
some person who knew Sir Walter, who had at least 
seen him and spoken with him, should be charged 
with this article. Many people are living who had a 
most intimate acquaintance with him. I know no 
more of him than I know of Dryden or Addison, and 
not a tenth part so much as I know of Swift, Cowper, 
or Johnson. Then again, I have not, from the little 
that I do know of him, formed so high an opinion of 
his character as most people seem to entertain, and 
as it would be expedient for the Edinburgh Review 
to express. He seems to me to have been most care¬ 
fully, and successfully, on his guard against the sins 
which most easily beset literary men. On that side 
he multiplied his precautions, and set double watch. 
Hardly any writer of note has been so free from the 
petty jealousies, and morbid irritabilities, of our caste. 
But I do not think that he kept himself equally pure 
from faults of a very different kind, from the faults 
of a man of the world. In politics, a bitter and 
unscrupulous partisan; profuse and ostentatious in 
expense; agitated by the hopes and fears of a 
gambler ; perpetually sacrificing the perfection of his 
compositions, and the durability of his fame to his 
eagerness for money; writing with the slovenly 
haste of Diyden, in order to satisfy wants which 
were not, like those of Dryden, caused by circum¬ 
stances beyond his control, but which were produced 
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by his extravagant waste or rapacious speculation ; 
this is the way in which he appears to me. I am 
sorry for it, for I sincerely admire the greater part of 
his works: but I cannot think him a high-minded 
man, or a man of very strict principle. Now these 
are opinions which, however softened, it would be 
highly unpopular to publish, particularly in a Scotch 
Review. 

But why cannot you prevail on Lord Jeffrey to 
furnish you with this article ? No man could do it 
half so well. He knew and loved Scott; and would 
perform the critical part of the work, which is much 
the most important, incomparably. I have said a 
good deal in the hope of convincing you that it is not 
without reason that I decline a task which I see that 
you wish me to undertake. 

I am quite unsettled. Breakfasts every morning, 
dinners every evening, and calls all day, prevent me 
from making any regular exertion. My books are at 
the baggage warehouse. My book-cases are in the 
hands of the cabinet-maker. Whatever I write at 
present I must, as Bacon somewhere says, spin like a 
spider out of my own entrails, and I have hardly 
a minute in the week for such spinning. London is 
in a strange state of excitement. The western streets 
are in a constant ferment. The influx of foreigners 
and rustics has been prodigious, and the regular 
inhabitants are almost as idle and curious as the 
sojourners. Crowds assemble perpetually, nobody 
knows why, with a sort of vague expectation that 
there will be something to see ; and, after staring at 
each other, disperse without seeing anything. This 
will last till the Coronation is over. The only quiet 
haunts are the streets of the City. For my part I am 
sick to death of the turmoil, and almost wish myself 
at Calcutta again, or becalmed on the equator. 

Ever yours most truly, 

T. B. Macaulay 
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FRIENDSHIPS, SOCIAL QUALITIES, Etc. 

To Hannah M. Macaulay 

London, 

June i, 1831 

M Y dear Sister, 

My last letter was a dull one. I mean this 
to be very amusing. My last was about Basinghall 
Street, attorneys, and bankrupts. But for tins,— 
take it dramatically in the German style. 

Fine morning . Scene , the great entrance of 
Holland House . 

Enter Macaulay and Two Footmen in livery . 
First Footman .—Sir, may I venture to demand your 
name ? 

Macaulay .—Macaulay, and thereto I add M.P. 

And that addition, even in these proud halls, 

May well ensure the bearer some respect. 

Second Footman .—And art thou come to breakfast 
with our Lord ? 

Macaulay .—I am : for so his hospitable will, 

And hers—the peerless dame ye serve—hath bade. 
First Footman .—Ascend the stair, and thou above 
shalt find, 

On snow-white linen spread, the luscious meal. 

{Exit Macaulay upstairs .) 

In plain English prose, I went this morning to break¬ 
fast at Holland House.* The day was fine, and I 
arrived at twenty minutes after ten. After I had 
lounged a short time in the dining-room, I heard a 
gruff good-natured voice asking, ' Where is Mr. 
Macaulay ? Where have you put him ? * and in his 
arm-chair Lord Holland was wheeled in. He took 
me round the apartments, he riding and I walking. 
He gave me the history of the most remarkable 
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portraits in the library, where there is, by the bye, 
one of the few bad pieces of Lawrence that I have 
seen—a head of Charles James Fox, an ignominious 
failure. Lord Holland said that it was the worst ever 
painted of so eminent a man by so eminent an artist. 
There is a very fine head of Machiavelli,* and another 
of Earl Grey, a very different sort of man. I observed 
a portrait of Lady Holland painted some thirty years 
ago. I could have cried to see the change. She 
must have been a most beautiful woman. She still 
looks, however, as if she had been handsome, and 
shows in one respect great taste and sense. She does 
not rouge at all; and her costume is not youthful, so 
that she looks as well in the morning as in the evening. 
We came back to the dining-room. Our breakfast 
party consisted of my Lord and Lady, myself, Lord 
Russdl, and Luttrell. You must have heard of 
Luttrell. I met him once at Rogers's ; and I have 
seen him, I think, in other places. He is a famous 
wit,—the most popular, I think, of all the professed 
wits,—a man who has lived in the highest circles, a 
scholar, and no contemptible poet. He wrote a little 
volume of verse entitled ' Advice to Julia 1 —not first 
rate, but neat, lively, piquant, and showing the most 
consummate knowledge of fashionable life. 

We breakfasted on very good coffee, and very good 
tea, and very good eggs, butter kept in the midst of 
ice, and hot rolls. Lady Holland told us her dreams; 
how she had dreamed that a mad dog bit her foot, 
and how she set off to Brodie, and lost her way in 
St. Martin's Lane, and could not find him. She hoped, 
she said, the dream would not come true. I said 
that I had had a dream which admitted of no such 
hope ; for I had dreamed that I heard Pollock speak 
in the House of Commons, that the speech was very 
long, and that he was coughed down. This dream of 
mine diverted them much. 

After breakfast Lady Holland offered to conduct 
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me to her own drawing-room, or, rather, commandec 
my attendance. A very beautiful room it is, opening 
-on a terrace, and wainscoted with miniature painting 
interesting from their merit, and interesting fron 
their history. Among them I remarked a grea 
many,—thirty, I should think,—which even I, whc 
am no great connoisseur, saw at once could come fron 
no hand but Stothard’s. They were aU on subjects 
from Lord Byron's poems. ' Yes/ said she ; * pool 
Lord Byron sent them to me a short time before th< 
separation. I sent them back, and told him that, i 
he gave them away, he ought to give them to Lad) 
Byron. But he said that, he would not, and that if 1 
did not take them, the bailiffs would, and that the) 
would be lost in the wreck/ Her ladyship ther 
honoured me so far as to conduct me through hei 
■dressing-room into the great family bedchamber tc 
show me a very fine picture by Reynolds of Fox, wher 
a boy, birdsnesting. She then consigned me tc 
Luttrell, asking him to show me the grounds. 

Through the grounds we went, and very pretty ] 
thought them. In the Dutch garden is a fine bronze 
bust of Napoleon, which Lord Holland put up ir 
1817, while Napoleon was a prisoner at St. Helena 
The inscription was selected by his lordship, and is 
remarkably happy. It is from Homer's Odyssey 
I will translate it, as well as I can extempore, into £ 
measure which gives a better idea of Homer's mannei 
than Pope's sing-song couplet. 


For not, be sure, within the grave 
Is hid that prince, the wise, the brave; 
But in an islet's narrow bound, 

With the great Ocean roaring round, 
The captive of a foeman base 
He pines to view his native place. 


There is a seat near the spot which is called Rogers's 
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seat. The poet loves, it seems, to sit there. A very 
elegant inscription by Lord Holland is placed over it. 

Here Rogers sate ; and here for ever dwell 
With me those pleasures which he sang so well. 

Very neat and condensed, I think. Another in¬ 
scription by Luttrell hangs there. LuttreU adjured 
me with mock pathos to spare his blushes ; but I am 
author enough to know what the blushes of authors 
mean. So I read the lines, and very pretty and 
polished they were, but too many to be remembered 
from one reading. 

Having gone round the grounds I took my leave, 
very much pleased with the place. Lord Holland 
is extremely kind. But that is of course ; for he is 
kindness itself. Her ladyship too, which is by no 
means of course, is all graciousness and civility. But, 
for aU this, I would much rather be quietly walking 
with you: and the great use of going to these fine 
places is to learn how happy it is possible to be with¬ 
out them. Indeed, I care so little for them that I 
certainly should not have gone to-day, but that 
I thought that I should be able to find materials 
for a letter which you might like. 

Farewell, 

T. B. Macaulay 


To Hannah M. Macaulay 

London, 

June 25,1831 

Y dear Sister, 

There was, as you will see, no debate on 
Lord John Russell's motion. The Reform Bill is to 
be brought in, read once, and printed, without dis¬ 
cussion. The contest will be on the second reading, 
and will be protracted, I should think, through the 


M 
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whole of the week after next:—next week it will be, 
when yon read this letter. 

I breakfasted with Rogers yesterday. There was 
nobody there but Moore. We were all on the most 
friendly and familiar terms possible; and Moore, 
who is, Rogers tells me, excessively pleased with my 
review of his book, showed me very marked attention. 
I was forced to go away early on account of bankrupt 
business; but Rogers said that we must have the 
talk out; so we are to meet at his house again to 
breakfast. What a delightful house it is ! It looks 
out on the Green Park just at the most pleasant point. 
The furniture has been selected with a delicacy of 
taste quite unique. Its value does not depend on 
fashion, but must be the same while the fine arts are 
held in any esteem. In the drawing-room, for 
example, the chimney-pieces are carved by Flaxman 
into the most beautiful Grecian forms. The book-case 
is painted by Stothard, in his very best manner, with 
groups from Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Boccacio. 
The pictures are not numerous; but every one is 
excellent. In the dining-room there are also some 
beautiful paintings. But the three most remarkable 
objects in that room are, I think, a cast of Pope taken 
after death by Roubiliac; a noble model in terra¬ 
cotta by Michael Angelo, from which he afterwards 
made one of his finest statues, that of Lorenzo de' 
Medici; and, lastly, a mahogany table on which 
stands an antique vase. 

When Chantrey* dined with Rogers some time ago 
he took particular notice of the vase, and the table on 
which it stands, and asked Rogers who made the 
table. 'A common carpenter/ said Rogers. f Do 
you remember the making of it ?' said Chantrey. 

' Certainly/ said Rogers, in some surprise. ‘ I was 
in the room while it was finished with the chisel, and 
gave the workman directions about placing it/ 

‘ Yes/ said Chantrey, ' I was the carpenter. I 
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remember the room well, and all the circumstances/ 
A curious story, I think, and honourable both to the 
talent which raised Chantrey, and to the magna¬ 
nimity which kept him from being ashamed of what 
he had been. 

Ever yours affectionately 

T. B. M. 


To Hannah M. Macaulay 

London, 

July 11, 1831 

M Y dear Sister, 

Since I wrote to you I have been out to 
dine and sleep at Holland House. We had a very 
agreeable and splendid party; among others the 
Duke and Duchess of Richmond, and the Marchioness 
of Clanricarde, who, you know, is the daughter of 
Canning. She is very beautiful, and very like her 
father, with eyes full of fire, and great expression in all 
her features. She and I had a great deal of talk. 
She showed much cleverness and information, but, I 
thought, a little more of political animosity than is 
quite becoming in a pretty woman. However, she 
has been placed in peculiar circumstances. The 
daughter of a statesman who was a martyr to the 
rage of faction may be pardoned for speaking sharply 
of the enemies of her parent: and she did speak 
sharply. With knitted brows, and flashing eyes, and 
a look of feminine vengeance about her beautiftil 
mouth, she gave me such a character of Peel as he 
would certainly have had no pleasure in hearing. 

In the evening Lord John Russell came ; and, soon 
after, old Talleyrand.* I had seen Talleyrand in 
very large parties, but had never been near enough to 
hear a word that he said. I now had the pleasure of 
listening for an hour and a half to his conversation. 
He is certainly the greatest curiosity that I ever fell 
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in with. His head is sunk down between two high 
shoulders. One of his feet is hideously distorted. 
His face is as pale as that of a corpse, and wrinkled to 
a frightful degree. His eyes have an odd glassy stare 
quite peculiar to them. His hair, thickly powdered 
and pomatumed, hangs down his shoulders on each 
side as straight as a pound of tallow candles. His 
conversation, however, soon makes you forget his 
ugliness and infirmities. There is a poignancy with¬ 
out effort in all that he says, which reminded me a 
little of the character which the wits of Johnson's 
circle gave of Beauclerk. For example, we talked 
about Mettemich and Cardinal Mazarin. ' J'y trouve 
beaucoup a redire. Le Cardinal trompait; mais il ne 
mentait pas. Or, M. de Mettemich ment toujours, et 
ne trompe jamais.' He mentioned M. de St. Aulaire, 
—now one of the most distinguished public men of 
France. I said : ‘ M. de Saint-Aulaire est beau-pere 
de M. le due de Cazes, n'est-ce pas ? ' ' Non, mon¬ 
sieur/ said Talleyrand ; ‘ Ton disait, il y a douze ans, 
que M. de Saint-Aulaire etoit beau-pere de M. de 
Cazes; Ton dit maintenant que M. de Cazes est 
gendre de M. de Saint-Aulaire.' It was not easy to 
describe the change in the relative positions of two 
men more tersely and more sharply; and these 
remarks were made in the lowest tone, and without 
the slightest change of muscle, just as if he had been 
remarking that the day was fine. He added : “ M. de 
Saint-Aulaire a beaucoup d'esprit. Mais il est d£vot, 
et, ce qui pis est, devot honteux. Il va se cacher 
dans quelque hameau pour faire ses Piques.' This 
was a curious remark from a Bishop. He told several 
stories about the political men of France: not of any 
great value in themselves; but his way "of telling 
them was beyond all praise,—concise, pointed, and 
delicately satirical. When he had departed, I could 
not help breaking out into admiration of his talent for 
relating anecdotes. Lady Holland said that he had 
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been considered for nearly forty years as the best 
teller of a story in Europe, and that there was cer¬ 
tainly nobody like him in that respect. 

When the Prince was gone, we went to bed. In 
the morning Lord John Russell drove me back to 
London in his cabriolet, much amused with what I 
had seen and heard. But I must stop. 

Ever yours 

T. B. M. 


To Margaret Trevelyan 

September 15, 1842 

M Y dear Baba,* 

Thank you for your very pretty letter. I am 
always glad to make my little girl happy, and nothing 
pleases me so much ..as touse.e. that she like&Tfirooks. 
FoYwhen she is as old as I am she will find that they 
are better than all the tarts, and cakes, and toys, and 
plays, and sights in the world. If anybody would 
make me the greatest king that ever lived, with 
palaces, and gardens, and fine dinners, and wine, and 
coaches, and beautiful clothes, and hundreds of ser¬ 
vants, on condition that I would not read books, I 
would not be a king. I would rather be a poor man 
in a garret with plenty of books than a king who did 
not love reading. 

1847 

I must begin sooner or later to call you ‘ Margaret ’; 
and I am always making good resolutions to do so, 
and then breaking them. But I will procrastinate 
no longer. 

Procrastination is the thief of time, 
says Dr. Young. He also says, 

Be wise to-day. 'Tis madness to defer, 

and. 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead. 
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That is to say, if I do not take care, I shall go on 
calling my darling ' Baba * till she is as old as her 
mamma, and has a dozen Babas of her own. There¬ 
fore I will be wise to-day, and call her * Margaret \ 
I should very much like to see you and Aunt Fanny 
at Broadstairs : but I fear, I fear, that it cannot be. 
Your Aunt asks me to shirk the Chelsea Board. I am 
staying in England chiefly in order to attend it. When 
Parliament is not sitting, my duty there is all that I 
do for two thousand four hundred pounds a year. We 
must have some conscience. 

Michaelmas will, I hope, find us all at Clapham over 
a noble goose. Do you remember the beautiful 
Puseyite hymn on Michaelmas day ? It is a great 
favourite with all the Tractarians, You and Alice 
should learn it. It begins : 

Though. Quakers scowl, though Baptists howl, 
Though Plymouth Brethren rage. 

We Churchmen gay will wallow to-day 
In apple sauce, onions, and sage. 

Ply knife and fork, and draw the cork. 

And have the bottle handy : 

For each slice of goose will introduce 
A thimbleful of brandy. 

Is it not good ? I wonder who the author can be. 
Not Newman, I think. It is above him. Perhaps it 
is Bishop Wilberforce. 

To Margaret Trevelyan 

October 14,1851 

D EAR Margaret, 

Tell me how you like Schiller’s * Mary Stuart. 
It is not one of my favourite pieces. I should put it 
fourth among his plays. I arrange them thus: 
Wallenstein, William Tell, Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
the Maid of Orleans. At a great interval comes the 
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Bride of Messina; and then, at another great interval, 
Fieschi. ‘ Cabal and Love ’ I never could get through. 
' The Robbers’ * is a mere schoolboy rant below 
serious criticism, but not without indications of 
mental vigour which required to be disciplined by 
much thought and study. But, though I do not put 
Mary Stuart very high among Schiller’s works, I 
think the Fotheringay scenes in the fifth act equal to 
anything that he ever wrote,—indeed equal to any¬ 
thing dramatic that has been produced in Europe 
since Shakespeare. I hope that you will feel the 
wonderful truth and beauty of that part of the play. 

I cannot agree with you in admiring Sin tram.* 
There is an age at which we are disposed to think 
that whatever is odd and extravagant is great. At 
that age we are liable to be taken in by such orators 
as Irving,* such painters as Fuseli,* such plays as the 
Robbers, such romances as Sintram. A better time 
comes, when we would give all Fuseli’s hobgoblins for 
one of Reynolds’s little children, and all Sintram’s 
dialogues with Death and the Devil for one speech of 
Mrs. Norris or Miss Bates. Tell me, however, as of 
course you will, quite truly what you think of Sintram. 

I saw a description of myself yesterday in a New 
York paper. The writer says that I am a stout man 
with hazel eyes ; that I always walk with an umbrella; 
that I sometimes bang the umbrella against the 
ground; that I often dine in the Coffee-room of the 
Trafalgar on fish; that once he saw me break a 
decanter there, but that I did not appear to be at all 
ashamed of my awkwardness, but called for my bill 
as coolly as if nothing had happened. I have no 
recollection of such an occurrence ; but, if it did take 
place, I do not think that it would have deprived me 
of my self-possession. This is fame. This is the 
advantage of making a figure in the world. 

This has been the last week of the Great Exhibi¬ 
tion.* It makes me quite sad to think of our many. 
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many happy walks there. To-morrow I shall go to 
the final ceremony, and try to hear the Bishop of 
London's thanksgiving, in which I shall very cordially 
join. This will long be remembered as a singularly 
happy year, of peace, plenty, good feeling, innocent 
pleasure, national glory of the best and purest sort. 

I have bespoken a Schiller for you. It is in the 
binder's hands, and will be ready, I hope, before your 
return. 

Ever yours 

T. B. Macaulay 

To Thomas Flower Ellis 
Yentnor, 

September 8, 1850 

D ear Ellis, 

I shall be at Ryde to meet you next Saturday. 
I only hope that the weather may continue to be just 
what it is. The evenings are a little chilly out of 
doors ; but the days are glorious. I rise before seven ; 
breakfast at nine ; write a page ; ramble five or six 
hours over rocks, and through copsewood, with 
Plutarch in my hand ; come home ; write anothei 
page ; take Fra Paolo, and sit in the garden reading 
till the sun sinks behind the Undercliff. Then it 
begins to be cold ; so I carry my Fra Paolo into the 
house and read on till dinner. While I am at dinnei 
the Times comes in, and is a good accompaniment tc 
a delicious dessert of peaches, which are abundant 
here. I have also a novel of Theodore Hook by my 
side, to relish my wine. I then take a short stroll by 
starlight, and go to bed at ten. I am perfectly 
solitary; ^almost as much so as Robinson Crusoe 
before he caught Friday. I have not opened my-lips 
that I remember, these six weeks, except to say 
‘ Bread if you please/ or ‘ Bring a bottle oj 
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soda-water'; yet I have not had a moment of ennui. 
Nevertheless I am heartily glad that you can give me 
nine days. I wish it were eighteen. 

Ever yours, 

T. B. Macaulay 

To Thomas Flower Ellis 

16 Caledonian Place, Clifton 

H ERE I am; not the worse, on the whole, for 
the journey. I already feel the influence of this 
balmy air. Remember that you are booked for the 
10th of September. You will find a good bedroom; 
a great tub ; a tolerably furnished bookcase ; lovely 
walks; fine churches ; a dozen of special sherry; 
half-a-dozen of special hock ; and a tureen of turtle 
soup. I read this last paragraph to Hannah, who is 
writing at the table beside me. She exclaimed against 
the turtle: ‘ Such gluttons men are!' * For shame! * 

I said ; # when a friend comes to us, we ought to kill 
the fatted calf.' ‘ Yes/ says she; ‘ but from the 
fatted calf you will get only mock turtle/ 

Rely on it that I shall never be in office again. 
Every motive is against it; avarice and ambition, as 
well as the love of ease and the love of liberty. I have 
been twice a Cabinet Minister, and never made a 
farthing by being so. I have now been four years out 
of office ; and I have added ten thousand pounds to 
my capital. So much for avarice. Then, as for 
ambition, I should be a far greater man as M.P. for 
Edinburgh, supporting a Liberal Government cor¬ 
dially, but not servilely, than as Chancellor of the 
Duchy, or Paymaster of the Forces. I receive con¬ 
gratulations from all quarters. The most fervent, 
perhaps, are from Graham. My own feelings are 
mixed. If I analyse them strictly, I find that I am 
glad and sorry; glad to have been elected, sorry to 
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have to sit. The election was a great honour. The 
sitting will be a great bore. 

Ever yours, 

T. B. Macaulay 


AFFECTION AND GENEROSITY 

To Hannah M. Macaulay 

Leeds, 

December 12, 1832 

M Y dear Sister, 

The election here is going on as well as 
possible. To-day the poll stands thus : 

Marshall Macaulay Sadler 

1,804 1.792 1,353 

The probability is that Sadler will give up the contest. 
If he persists, he will be completely beaten. The 
voters are under 4,000 in number; those who have 
already polled are 3,100 ; and about five hundred will 
not poll at all. Even if we were not to bring up 
another man, the probability is that we should win. 
On Sunday morning early I hope to be in London; 
and I shall see you in the course of the day. 

I had written thus far when your letter was delivered 
to me. I am sitting in the midst of two hundred 
friends, all mad with exultation and party spirit, all 
glorying over the Tories, and thinking me the happiest 
man in the world. And it is all that I can do to hide 
my tears, and to command my voice, when it is 
necessary for me to reply to their congratulations. 
Dearest, dearest sister, you alone are now left to me. 
Whom have I on earth but thee ? But for you, in 
the midst of all these successes, I should wish that I 
were lying by poor Hyde Villiers. But I cannot go 
on. I am wanted to write an address to the electors: 
and I shall lay it on Sadler pretty heavily. By what 
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strange fascination is it that ambition and resentment 
exercise such power over minds which ought to be 
superior to them ? I despise myself for feeling so 
bitterly towards this fellow as I do. But the separa¬ 
tion from dear Margaret has jarred my whole temper. 
I am cried up here to the skies as the most affable and 
kind-hearted of men, while I feel a fierceness and 
restlessness within me, quite new, and almost in¬ 
explicable. 

Ever yours, 

T. B. M. 


To Hannah M. Macaulay 


London, 


M Y dear Sister, 
Political affairs 


July 31,1833 


1 VX Political affairs look cheeringly. The Lords 
passed the Irish Church Bill yesterday, and mean, we 
understand, to give us little or no trouble about the 
India Bill. There is still a hitch in the Commons 


about the West India Bill, particularly about the 
twenty millions for compensation to the planters; 
but we expect to carry our point by a great majority. 
By the end of next week we shall be very near the 
termination of our labours. Heavy labours they have 
been. 


So Wilberforce is gone! We talk of burying him 
in Westminster Abbey; and many eminent men, 
both Whigs and Tories, are desirous to join in paying 
him this honour. There is, however, a story about a 
promise given to old Stephen that they should both 
lie in the same grave. Wilberforce kept his faculties, 
and, (except when he was actually in fits,) his spirits, 
to the very last. He was cheerful and full of anecdote 
only last Saturday. He owned that he enjoyed life 
much, and that he had a great desire to live longer. 
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Strange in a man who had, I should have said, so little 
to attach him to this world, and so firm a belief in 
another : in a man with an impaired fortune, a weak 
spine, and a worn-out stomach! ' What is this 
fascination which makes us cling to existence in spite 
of present sufferings and of religious hopes ? Yester¬ 
day evening I called at the house in Cadogan Place, 
where the body is lying. I was truly fond of him: 
that is, 4 je Taimais comme Ton aime/ And how is 
that ? How very little one human being generally 
cares for another ! How very little the world misses 
anybody ! How soon the chasm left by the best and 
wisest men closes ! I thought, as I walked back from 
Cadogan Place, that our own selfishness when others 
are taken away ought to teach us how little others 
will suffer at losing us. I thought that, if I were to 
die to-morrow, not one of the fine people, whom I 
dine with every week, will take a c6telette aux petits 
pois the less on Saturday at the table to which I was 
invited to meet them, or will smile less gaily at 
the ladies over the champagne. And I am quite 
even with them. What are those pretty lines of 
Shelley ? 


Oh, world, farewell! 

Listen to the passing bell. 

It tells that thou and I must part 
With a light and heavy heart. 

There are not ten people in the world whose deaths 
would spoil my dinner; but there are one or two 
whose deaths would break my heart. The more I see 
of the world, and the more numerous my acquaintance 
becomes, the narrower and more exclusive my affec¬ 
tion grows, and the more I cling to my sisters, and to 
one or two old tried friends of my quiet days. But 
why should I go on preaching to you out of Ecclesi¬ 
astes ? And here comes, fortunately, to break the 
train of my melancholy reflections, the proof of my 
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East India Speech from Hansard: so I must put 
my letter aside, and correct the press. 

Ever yours, 

T. B. M. 

To Miss Fanny and Miss Selina Macaulay 

OoTACAMUND, 

August io, 1834 

M Y dear Sisters, 

I sent last month a full account of my 
journey hither, and of the place, to Margaret, as the 
most stationary of our family ; desiring her to let you 
all see what I had written to her. I think that I 
shall continue to take the same course. It is better 
to write one full and connected narrative than a good 
.many imperfect fragments. 

Money matters seem likely to go on capitally. My 
expenses, I find, will be smaller than I anticipated. 
The Rate of Exchange, if you know what that means, 
is very favourable indeed ; and, if I live, I shall get 
rich fast. I quite enjoy the thought of appearing in 
the light of an old hunks who knows on which side 
his bread is buttered ; a warm man ; a fellow who 
will cut up well. This is not a character which the 
Macaulays have been much in the habit of sustaining ; 
but I can assure you that, after next Christmas, I 
expect to lay up, on an average, about seven thousand 
pounds a year, while I remain in India. 

At Christmas I shall send home a thousand, or 
twelve hundred, pounds for my father, and you all. 
I cannot tell you what a comfort it is to me to find 
that I shall be able to do this. It reconciles me to all 
the pains—acute enough, sometimes, God knows,— 
of banishment. In a few years, if I live—probably 
in less than five years from the time at which you will 
be reading this letter—we shall be again together in 
a comfortable, though a modest, home; certain of a 
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good fire, a good joint of meat, and a good glass of 
wine ; without owing obligations to anybody ; and 
perfectly indifferent, at least as far as our pecuniary 
interest is concerned, to the changes of the political 
world. Rely on it, my dear girls, that there is no 
chance of my going back with my heart cooled towards 
you. I came hither principally to save my family, 
and I am not likely while here to forget them. 

Ever yours, 

T. B. M. 


To Mrs. Cropper 

Calcutta, 

December 7, 1834 

D EAREST Margaret, 

I rather suppose that some late letters from 
Nancy* may have prepared you to learn what I am 
now about to communicate. She is going to be 
married, and with my fullest and warmest appro¬ 
bation. I can truly say that, if I had to search India 
for a husband for her, I could have found no man to 
whom I could with equal confidence have entrusted 
her happiness. Trevelyan * is about eight and 
twenty. He was educated at the Charter-house, and 
then went to Haileybury, and came out hither. In 
this country he has distinguished himself beyond any 
man of his standing by his great talent for business ; 
by his liberal and enlarged views of policy ; and by 
literary merit, which, for his opportunities, is con¬ 
siderable. 

As to his person, he always looks like a gentleman, 
particularly on horseback. He is very active and 
athletic, and is renowned as a great master in the 
most exciting and perilous of field sports, the spearing 
of wild boars. His face has a most characteristic 
expression of ardour and impetuosity, which makes 
his countenance very interesting to me. Birth is a 
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thing that I care nothing about; but his family is one 
of the oldest and best in England. 

I saw the feeling growing from the first: for, 
though I generally pay not the smallest attention to 
those matters, I had far too deep an interest in 
Nancy’s happiness not to watch her behaviour to 
everybody who saw much of her. I knew it, I 
believe, before she knew it herself ; and I could most 
easily have prevented it by merely treating Trevelyan 
with a little coldness, for he is a man whom the 
smallest rebuff would completely discourage. But 
you will believe, my dearest Margaret, that no thought 
of such base selfishness ever passed through my mind. 
I would as soon have locked my dear Nancy up in a 
nunnery as have put the smallest obstacle in the way 
of her having a good husband. I therefore gave 
every facility and encouragement to both of them. 
What I have myself felt it is unnecessary to say. My 
parting from you almost broke my heart. But when 
I parted from you I had Nancy : I had all my other 
relations: I had my friends: I had my country. 
Now I have nothing except the resources of my own 
mind, and the consciousness of having acted not 
ungenerously. But I do not repine. Whatever I 
suffer I have brought on myself. I have neglected 
the plainest lessons of reason and experience. I have 
staked my happiness without calculating the chances 
of the dice. I have hewn out broken cisterns; I 
have leant on a reed ; I have built on the sand ; and 
I have fared accordingly. I must bear my punish¬ 
ment as I can ; and, above all, I must take care that 
the punishment does not extend beyond myself. 

Nothing can be kinder than Nancy’s conduct has 
been. She proposes that we should form one family, 
and Trevelyan, (though, like most lovers, he would, 
I imagine, prefer having his goddess to himself,) con¬ 
sented with strong expressions of pleasure. The 
arrangement is not so strange as it might seem at 
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home. The thing is often done here; and the 
quarrels between servants, which would inevitat 
mar any such plan in England, are not to be appi 
hended in an Indian establishment. One advanta 
there will be in our living together of a most inco 
testable sort: we shall both be able to save me 
money. Trevelyan will soon be entitled to his fi 
lough ; but he proposes not to take it till I go hon 
I shall write in a very different style from this 
my father. To him I shall represent the marriage 
what it is, in every respect except its effect on r 
own dreams of happiness—a most honourable a 
happy event; prudent in a worldly point of via 
and promising all the felicity which strong muti 
affection, excellent principles on both sides, go 
temper, youth, health, and the general approbati 
of friends can afford. As for myself, it is a tragi< 
denouement of an absurd plot. I remember quoti 
some nursery rhymes, years ago, when you left j 
in London to join Nancy at Rothley Temple 
Leamington, I forget which. Those foolish lines c< 
tain the history of my life. 

There were two birds that sat on a stone ; 

One flew away, and there was but one. 

The other flew away, and then there was none ; 

And the poor stone was left all alone. 

Ever, my dearest Margaret, yours 

T. B. Macaulay 


DAILY LIFE—Parliamentary 

To Lord Lansdowne 

London, 

December 5,183; 

D ear lord lansdowne, 

I delayed returning an answer to your k 
letter till this day, in order that I might be able 
send you definite intelligence. Yesterday even 
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the Directors appointed me to a seat in the Council 
of India. The votes were nineteen for me, and three 
against me. 

I feel that the sacrifice which I am about to make 
is great. But the motives which urge me to make it 
are quite irresistible. Every day that I live I become 
less and less desirous of great wealth. But every day 
makes me more sensible of the importance of a 
competence. Without a competence it is not very 
easy for a public man to be honest: it is almost 
impossible for him to be thought so. I am so situated 
that I can subsist only in two ways: by being in 
office, and by my pen. Hitherto, literature has been 
merely my relaxation,—the amusement of perhaps a 
month in the year. I have never considered it as the 
means of support. I have chosen my own topics, 
taken my own time, and dictated my own terms. 
The thought of becoming a bookseller's hack; of 
writing to relieve, not the fulness of the mind, but 
the emptiness of the pocket; of spurring a jaded 
fancy to reluctant exertion; of filling sheets with 
trash merely that the sheets may be filled; of bearing 
from publishers and editors what Dryden bore from 
Tonson, and what, to my own knowledge, Mackintosh 
bore from Lardner, is horrible to me. Yet thus it 
must be, if I should quit office. Yet to hold office 
merely for the sake of emolument would be more 
horrible still. The situation, in which I have been 
placed for some time back, would have broken the 
spirit of many men. It has rather tended to make 
me the most mutinous and unmanageable of the 
followers of the Government. I tendered my 
resignation twice during the course of the last Session. 
I certainly should not have done so if I had been 
a man of fortune. You, whom malevolence itself 
could never accuse of coveting office for the sake of 
pecuniary gain, and whom your salary very poorly 
compensates for the sacrifice of ease, and of your 
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tastes, to the public service, cannot estimate rightly 
the feelings of a man who knows that his circumstances 
lay him open to the suspicion of being actuated in his 
public conduct by the lowest motives. Once or twice, 
when I have been defending unpopular measures in 
the House of Commons, that thought has disordered 
my ideas, and deprived me of my presence of mind. 

If this were all, I should feel that, for the sake of my 
own happiness and of my public utility, a few years 
would be well spent in obtaining an independence. 
But this is not all. I am not alone in the world. A 
family which I love most fondly is dependent on me. 
Unless I would see my father left in his old age to the 
charity of less near relations ; my youngest brother 
unable to obtain a good professional education ; my 
sisters, who are more to me than any sisters ever were 
to a brother, forced to turn governesses or humble 
companions,—I must do something, I must make 
some effort. An opportunity has offered itself. It 
is in my power to make the last days of my father 
comfortable, to educate my brother, to provide for 
my sisters, to procure a competence for myself. I 
may hope, by the time I am thirty-nine or forty, to 
return to England with a fortune of thirty thousand 
pounds. To me that would be affluence. I never 
wished for more. 

As far as English politics are concerned, I lose, it is 
true, a few years. But, if your kindness had not 
introduced me very early to Parliament,—if I had 
been left to climb up the regular path of my profession, 
and to rise by my own efforts—I should have had 
very little chance of being in the House of Commons 
at forty. If I have gained any distinction in the eyes 
of my countrymen—if I have acquired any knowledge 
of Parliamentary and official business, and any 
habitude for the management of great affairs—I 
ought to consider these things as clear gain. 

Then, too, the years of my absence, though lost, as 
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far as English politics are concerned, will not, I hope, 
be wholly lost, as respects either my own mind or the 
happiness of my fellow-creatures. I can scarcely 
conceive a nobler field than that which our Indian 
Empire now presents to a statesman. While some 
of my partial friends are blaming me for stooping to 
accept a share in the government of that Empire, I am 
afraid that I am aspiring too high for my qualifica¬ 
tions. I sometimes feel, I most unaffectedly declare, 
depressed and appalled by the immense responsibility 
which I have undertaken. You are one of the very few 
public men of our time who have bestowed on Indian 
affairs the attention which they deserve; and you will 
therefore, I am sure, fully enter into my feelings. 

And now, dear Lord Lansdowne, let me thank you 
most warmly for the kind feeling which has dictated 
your letter. That letter is, indeed, but a very small 
part of what I ought to thank you for. That at an 
early age I have gained some credit in public life; 
that I have done some little service to more than one 
good cause ; that I now have it in my power to repair 
the ruined fortunes of my family, and to save those 
who are dearest to me from the misery and humiliation 
of dependence ; that I am almost certain, if I live, of 
obtaining a competence by honourable means before 
I am past the full vigour of manhood—all this I owe 
to your kindness. I will say no more. I will only 
entreat you to believe that neither now, nor on any 
former occasion, have I ever said one thousandth part 
of what I feel. 

If it will not be inconvenient to you, I propose to» 
go to Bowood on Wednesday next. Labouchere* 
will be my fellow-traveller. On Saturday we must 
both return to town. Short as my visit must be, I 
look forward to it with great pleasure. 

Believe me, ever, 

Yours most faithfully and affectionately 
T. B. Macaulay 
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To MacVey Napier 

London, 

July 27, 1841 

D ear Napier, 

I am truly glad that you are satisfied. I do 
not know what Brougham* means by objecting to 
what I have said of the first Lord Holland. I will 
engage to find chapter and verse for it all. Lady 
Holland told me that she could hardly conceive where 
I got so correct a notion of him. 

I am not at all disappointed by the elections.* 
They have, indeed, gone very nearly as I expected. 
Perhaps I counted on seven or eight votes more ; and 
even these we may get on petition. I can truly say 
that I have not, for many years, been so happy as I 
am at present. Before I went to India, I had no 
prospect in the event of a change of Government, 
except that of living by my pen, and seeing my sisters 
governesses. In India I was an exile. When I came 
back, I was for a time at liberty ; but I had before me 
the prospect of parting in a few months, perhaps for 
ever, with my dearest sister and her children. That 
misery was removed ; but I found myself in office, 
a member of a Government wretchedly weak, and 
struggling for existence. Now I am free. I am inde¬ 
pendent. I am in Parliament, as honourably seated 
as man can be. My family is comfortably off. I 
have leisure for literature ; yet I am not reduced to 
the necessity of writing for money. If I had to choose 
a lot from all that there are in human life, I am not 
sure that I should prefer any to that which has fallen 
to me. I am sincerely and thoroughly contented. 

Ever yours, 

T. B. Macaulay 

Diary. 

1 Wednesday, June 1,1853.—A day of painful anxiety, 
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and great success. I thought that I should fail; and, 
though no failure can now destroy my reputation, 
which rests on other than Parliamentary successes, it 
would have mortified me deeply. I was vexed to find 
how much expectation had been excited. I was sure 
that I should not speak well enough to satisfy that 
expectation. However, down I went. First we were 
three hours on an Irish criminal bill, and then the 
Judges Exclusion Bill came on. Drummond moved 
to put off the third reading for six months, and spoke 
tersely and keenly, but did not anticipate anything 
at all important that had occurred to me. When 
he sat down, nobody rose. There was a cry of 
“ Divide ! ” Then I stood up. The House filled, and 
was as still as death;—a severe trial to the nerves of 
a man returning, after an absence of six years, to an 
arena where he had once made a great figure. I 
should have been more discomposed if I had known 
that my dear Hannah and Margaret were in the 
gallery. They had got tickets, but kept their inten¬ 
tion strictly secret from me, meaning, if I failed, not 
to let me imow that they had witnessed my failure. 
I spoke with great ease to myself; great applause; 
and, better than applause, complete success. We 
beat Lord Hotham by more than a hundred votes, 
and everybody ascribes the victory to me. I was 
warmly congratulated by all my friends and acquain¬ 
tances. In the midst of the first tumult of applause, 
a note was handed to me from Margaret, to say that 
she and her mamma were above. I went up to them, 
and they were very kind, and very happy. To have 
given them pleasure is to me the best part of this 
triumph. To be sure, I am glad to have stopped a 
most mischievous course of legislation, and to find 
that, even for public conflict, my faculties are in full 
vigour and alertness. Craig, I hear, was in the 
gallery; and his kind heart will be pleased with my 
success. But I was knocked up. 
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‘ May i, 1856.—The change draws very near. 
After fifteen happy years passed in the Albany I am 
going to leave it, thrice as rich a man as when I 
entered it, and far more famous; with health im¬ 
paired, but with affections as warm and faculties as 
vigorous as ever. I have lost nothing that was very 
near my heart while I was here. Kind friends have 
died, but they were not part of my daily circle. I do 
not at all expect to live fifteen years more. If I do, 
I cannot hope that they will be so happy as the last 
fifteen. The removal makes me sad, and would 
make me sadder but for the extreme discomfort in 
which I have been living during the last week. The 
books are gone, and the shelves look like a skeleton. 
To-morrow I take final leave of this room where I 
have spent most of the waking hours of so many 
years. Already its aspect is changed. It is the 
corpse of what it was on Sunday. ,1 hate partings. 
To-day, even while I climbed the endless steps, 
panting and weary, I thought that it was for the last 
time, and the tears would come into my eyes. I have 
been happy at the top of this toilsome stair. Ellis 
came to dinner;—the last of probably four hundred 
dinners, or more, that we have had in these chambers. 
Then to bed. Everything that I do is coloured by 
the thought that it is for the last time. One day 
there will come a last in good earnest/ 

India 


To Hannah M. Macaulay 


dear Sister, 


London, 

August 17,1833 


I am about to write to you on a subject* which 
to you and Margaret will be one of the most agitating 
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interest; and which, on that account chiefly, is so 
to me. 

By the new India Bill it is provided that one of the 
members of the Supreme Council, which is to govern 
our Eastern Empire, is to be chosen from among 
persons who are not servants of the Company. It is 
probable, indeed nearly certain, that the situation will 
be offered to me. 

The advantages are very great. It is a post of the 
highest dignity and consideration. The salary is ten 
thousand pounds a year. I am assured by persons 
who know Calcutta intimately, and who have them¬ 
selves mixed in the highest circles and held the highest 
offices at that Presidency, that I may live in splendour 
there for five thousand a year, and may save the rest 
of the salary with the accruing interest. I may 
therefore hope to return to England at only thirty- 
nine, in the full vigour of life, with a fortune of thirty 
thousand pounds. A larger fortune I never desired. 

I am not fond of money, or anxious about it. But, 
though every day makes me less and less eager for 
wealth, every day shows me more and more strongly 
how necessary a competence is to a man who desires 
to be either great or useful. At present the plain 
fact is that I can continue to be a public man only 
while I can continue in office. If I left my place in 
the Government, I must leave my seat in Parliament 
too. For I must live : I can live only by my pen: 
and it is absolutely impossible for any man to write 
enough to procure him a decent subsistence, and at 
the same time to take an active part in politics. I 
have not during this Session been able to send a single 
line to the Edinburgh Review: and, if I had been out 
of office, I should have been able to do very little. 
Edward Bulwer has just given up the New Monthly 
Magazine on the ground that he cannot conduct it, 
and attend to his Parliamentary duties. Cobbett has 
been compelled to neglect his Register so much that 
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its sale has fallen almost to nothing. Now, in order 
to live like a gentleman, it would be necessary for me 
to write, not as I have done hitherto, but regularly, 
and even daily. I have never made more than two 
hundred a year by my pen. I could not support 
myself in comfort on less than five hundred: and I 
shall in all probability have many others to support. 
The prospects of our family are, if possible, darker 
than ever. 

In the meantime my political outlook is very 
gloomy. A schism in the Ministry is approaching. 
It requires only that common knowledge of public 
affairs, which any reader of the newspapers may 
possess, to see this; and I have more, much more, 
than common knowledge on the subject. They 
cannot hold together. I tell you in perfect serious¬ 
ness that my chance of keeping my present situation 
for six months is so small, that I would willingly sell 
it for fifty pounds down. If I remain in office, I 
shall, I fear, lose my political character. If I go out, 
and engage in opposition, I shall break most of the 
private ties which I have formed during the last three 
years. In England I see nothing before me, for some 
time to come, but poverty, unpopularity, and the 
breaking up of old connections. 

If there were no way out of these difficulties, I 
would encounter them with courage. A man can 
always act honourably and uprightly; and, if I were 
in the Fleet Prison or the rules of the King’s Bench, 
I believe that I could find in my own mind resources 
which would preserve me from being positively 
unhappy. But, if I could escape from these impend¬ 
ing disasters, I should wish to do so. By accepting 
the post which is likely to be offered to me, I with¬ 
draw myself for a short time from the contests of 
faction here. When I return, I shall find things 
settled, parties formed into new combinations, and 
new questions under discussion. I shall then be able. 
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without the scandal of a violent separation, and 
without exposing myself to the charge of incon¬ 
sistency, to take my own line. In the meantime I 
shall save my family from distress ; and shall return 
with a competence honestly earned, as rich as if I 
were Duke of Northumberland or Marquess of West¬ 
minster, and able to act on all public questions with¬ 
out even a temptation to deviate from the strict line 
of duty. While in India, I shall have to discharge 
duties not painfully laborious, and of the highest and 
most honourable kind. I shall have whatever that 
country affords of comfort or splendour ; nor will my 
absence be so long that my friends, or the public 
here, will be likely to lose sight of me. 

The only persons who know what I have written to 
you are Lord Grey, the Grants, Stewart Mackenzie, 
and George Babington. Charles Grant and Stewart 
Mackenzie, who know better than most men the state 
of the political world, think that I should act unwisely 
in refusing this post: and this though they assure 
me,—and, I really believe, sincerely,—that they shall 
feel the loss of my society very acutely. But what 
shall I feel ? And with what emotions, loving as I do 
my country and my family, can I look forward to 
such a separation, enjoined, as I think it is, by 
prudence and by duty ? Whether the period of my 
exile shall be one of comfort,—and, after the first 
shock, even of happiness,—depends on you. If, as I 
expect, this offer shall be made to me, will you go 
with me ? I know what a sacrifice I ask of you. I 
know how many dear and precious ties you must, for 
a time, sunder. I know that the splendour of the 
Indian Court, and the gaieties of that brilliant society 
of which you would be one of the leading personages, 
have no temptation for you. I can bribe you only 
by telling you that, if you will go with me, I will love 
you better than I love you now, if I can. 

I have asked George Babington about your health 
5 
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and mine. He says that he has very little appre¬ 
hension for me, and none at all for you. Indeed, he 
seemed to think that the climate would be quite as 
likely to do you good as harm. 

All this is most strictly secret. You may, of 
course, show the letter to Margaret; and Margaret 
may tell Edward : for I never cabal against the lawful 
authority of husbands. But further the thing must 
not go. It would hurt my father, and very justly, to 
hear of it from anybody before he hears of it from 
myself ; and, if the least hint of it were to get abroad, 
I should be placed in a very awkward position with 
regard to the people at Leeds. It is possible, though 
not probable, that difficulties may arise at the India 
House; and I do not mean to say anything to any 
person, who is not already in the secret, till the 
Directors have made their choice, and till the King’s 
pleasure has been taken. 

And now think calmly over what I have written. 
I would not have written on the subject even to you, 
till the matter was quite settled, if I had not thought 
that you ought to have full time to make up your 
mind. If you feel an insurmountable aversion to 
India, I will do all in my power to make your residence 
in England comfortable during my absence, and to 
enable you to confer instead of receiving benefits. 
But if my dear sister would consent to give me, at 
this great crisis of my life, that proof, that painful 
and arduous proof, of her affection, which I beg of 
her, I think that she will not repent of it. She shall 
not, if the unbounded confidence and attachment of 
one to whom she is dearer than life can compensate 
her for a few years’ absence from much that she 
loves. 

Dear Margaret! She will feel this. Consult her, 
my love, and let us both have the advantage of such 
advice as her excellent understanding, and her warm 
affection for us, may furnish. On Monday next, at 
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the latest, I expect to be with you. Our Scotch 
tour, under these circumstances, must be short. By 
Christmas it will be fit that the new Councillor should 
leave England. His functions in India commence 
next April. We shall leave our dear Margaret, I hope, 
a happy mother. 

Farewell, my dear sister. You cannot tell how 
impatiently I shall wait for your answer. 

T. B. M. 


Calcutta, 

May 30,1836 

D ear Ellis, 

I have just received your letter dated Decem¬ 
ber 28. How time flies ! Another hot season has 
almost passed away, and we are daily expecting the 
beginning of the rains. Cold season, hot season, and 
rainy season are all much the same to me. I shall 
have been two years on Indian ground in less than a 
fortnight, and I have not taken ten grains of solid, or 
a pint of liquid, medicine during the whole of that 
time. If I judged only from my own sensations, I 
should say that this climate is absurdly maligned; 
but the yellow, spectral, figures which surround me 
serve to correct the conclusions which I should be 
inclined to draw from the state of my own health. 

One execrable effect the climate produces. It 
destroys all the works of man with scarcely one 
exception. Steel rusts; razors lose their edge; 
thread decays ; clothes fall to pieces ; books moulder 
away, and drop out of their bindings ; plaster cracks; 
timber rots; matting is in shreds. The sun, the 
steam of this vast alluvial tract, and the infinite 
armies of white ants, make such havoc with buildings 
that a house requires a complete repair every three 
years. Ours was in this situation about three months 
ago; and, if we had determined to brave the rains 
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without any precautions, we should, in all proba¬ 
bility, have had the roof down on our heads. Accor¬ 
dingly we were forced to migrate for six weeks from 
our stately apartments and our flower-beds, to a 
dungeon where we were stifled with the stench of 
native cookery, and deafened by the noise of native 
music. At last we have returned to our house. We 
found it all snow-white and pea-green ; and we 
rejoice to think that we shall not again be under the 
necessity of quitting it, till we quit it for a ship bound 
on a voyage to London. 

We have been for some months in the middle of 
what the people here think a political storm. To a 
person accustomed to the hurricanes of English faction 
this sort of tempest in a horsepond is merely ridiculous. 
We have put the English settlers up the country 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Company's 
Courts in civil actions in which they are concerned 
with natives. The English settlers are perfectly con¬ 
tented ; but the lawyers of the Supreme Court have 
set up a yelp which they think terrible, and which has 
infinitely diverted me. They have selected me as the 
object of their invectives, and I am generally the 
theme of five or six columns of prose and verse daily. 
I have not patience to read a tenth part of what they 
put forth. The last ode in my praise which I perused 
began, 

Soon we hope they will recall ye, 

Tom Macaulay, Tom Macaulay. 

The last prose which I read was a parallel between me 
and Lord Strafford. 

You are so rich in domestic comforts that I am 
inclined to envy you. I am not, however, without 
my share. I am as fond of my little niece as her 
father. I pass an hour or more every day in nursing 
her, and teaching her to talk. She has got as far as 
Ba, Pa, and Ma; which, as she is not eight months 
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old, we consider as proofs of a genius little inferior to 
that of Shakespeare or Sir Isaac Newton. 

The municipal elections have put me in good spirits 
as to English politics. I was rather inclined to 
despondency. 

Ever yours affectionately 

T. B. Macaulay 


LITERARY SUCCESS 
Diary 

‘ November 18, 1848. Albany .—After the lapse of 
more than nine years, I begin my journal again.* 
What a change! I have been, since the last lines 
were written, a member of two Parliaments, and of 
two Cabinets. I have published several volumes with 
success. I have escaped from Parliament, and am 
living in the way best suited to my temper. I lead 
a college life in London, with the comforts of domestic 
life near me ; for Hannah and her children are very 
dear to me. I have an easy fortune. I have finished 
the first two volumes of my History. Yesterday the 
last sheets went to America, and within a fortnight, 
I hope, the publication will take place in London. I 
am pretty well satisfied. As compared with excel¬ 
lence, the work is a failure: but as compared with 
other similar books, I cannot think it so. We shall 
soon know what the world says. To-day I enjoyed 
my new liberty, after having been most severely 
worked during three months in finishing my History 
and correcting proofs. I rose at half after nine, read 
at breakfast Fearon's Sketches of America, and then 
finished Lucian's critique on the bad historians of his 
time, and felt my own withers unwrung. Ellis came 
to dinner at seven. I gave him a lobster curry, wood¬ 
cock, and macaroni. I think that I will note dinners 
as honest Pepvs did.' 
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' December 12, 1848.—Longman called. A new 
edition of 3,000 copies is preparing as fast as they can 
work. I have reason to be pleased. Of the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel two thousand two hundred and 
fifty copies were sold in the first year; of Marmion 
two thousand copies in the first month ; of my book 
three thousand copies in ten days. Black says that 
there has been no such sale since the days of Waverley. 
The success is in every way complete beyond all hope, 
and is the more agreeable to me because expectation 
had been wound up so high that disappointment was 
almost inevitable. I think, though with some mis¬ 
givings, that the book will live. I put two volumes 
of Foote into my pockets, and walked to Clapham.* 
They were reading my book again. How happy their 
praise made me, and how little by comparison I care 
for any other praise! A quiet, happy, affectionate 
evening. Mr. Conybeare makes a criticism, in which 
Hannah seems to agree, that I sometimes repeat 
myself. I suspect there is truth in this. Yet it is 
very hard to know what to do. If an important 
principle is laid down only once, it is unnoticed or 
forgotten by dull readers, who are the majority. If 
it is inculcated in several places, quick-witted persons 
think that the writer harps too much on one string. 
Probably I have erred on the side of repetition. This 
is really the only important criticism that I have yet 
heard. 

* I looked at the Life of Campbell by a foolish Dr. 
Beattie ; a glorious specimen of the book-making of 
this age. Campbell may have written in all his life 
three hundred good lines, rather less than more. His 
letters, his conversation, were mere trash. A life 
such as Johnson has written of Shenstone, or Aken- 
side, would have been quite long enough for the 
subject; but here are three mortal volumes. I sup¬ 
pose that, if I die to-morrow. I shall have three 
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volumes. Really, I begin to understand why 
Coleridge says that Life in Death is more horrible 
than Death.* 

* I dined with Miss Berry. She and her guests 
made an idol of me ; but I know the value of London 
idolatry, and how soon these fashions pass away/ 

Diary 

* March 8, 1849.—At last I have attained true 
glory. As I walked through Fleet Street the day 
before yesterday, I saw a copy of Hume at a book¬ 
seller's window with the following label: “ only 
2 1 . 2s. Hume's History of England in eight volumes, 
highly valuable as an introduction to Macaulay/' I 
laughed so convulsively that the other people who 
were staring at the books took me for a poor demented 
gentleman. Alas for poor David ! As for me, only 
one height of renown, yet remains to be attained. I 
am not yet in Madame Tussaud's waxwork. I live, 
however, in hope of seeing one day an advertisement 
of a new group of figures ; Mr. Macaulay, in one of his 
own coats, conversing with Mr. Silk Buckingham in 
Oriental costume, and Mr. Robert Montgomery in full 
canonicals.' 

Diary 

‘ June 30, 1849.—To-day my yearly account with 
Longman is wound up. I may now say that my book 
has run the gauntlet of criticism pretty thoroughly. I 
have every reason to be content. The most savage 
and dishonest assailant has not been able to deny me 
merit as a writer. All critics who have the least 
pretence to impartiality have given me praise which 
I may be glad to think that I at all deserve. My 
present enterprise is a more arduous one, and will 
probably be rewarded with less applause. Yet I feel 
strong in hope. 

' I received a note from Prince Albert. He wants 
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to see me at Buckingham Palace at three to-morrow. 
I answered like a courtier ; yet what am I to say to 
him ? For of course he wants to consult me about 
the Cambridge Professorship.* How can I be just 
at once to Stephen and to Kemble ? ’ * 

Diary 

* November 6, 1855.—After an interval of eight 
inonths I begin my journal again. My book is almost 
printed. It will appear before the middle of Decem¬ 
ber, I hope. It will certainly make me rich, as I 
account riches. As to success I am less certain ; but 
I have a good hope. I mean to keep my journal as 
regularly as I did seven years ago when the first part 
came out. To-day I went to call on poor Hallam. 
How much changed! In the evening a proof of 
Chapter XX. came from Spottiswoode's/ 

Diary 

* Monday , January 7,1856.—Yesterday and to-day 
I have been reading over my old journals of 1852 and 
1853. What a strange interest they have ! No kind 
of reading is so delightful, so fascinating, as this 
minute history of a man's self. I received another 
heap of criticisms,—praise and blame. But it 
matters little. The victory is won. The book has 
not disappointed the very highly-raised expectations 
of the public. The first fortnight was the time of 
peril. Now all is safe/ 

Diary 

‘ February 29,1856.—Longman called. It is neces¬ 
sary to reprint. This is wonderful. Twenty-six 
thousand five hundred copies sold in ten weeks! I 
should not wonder if I made twenty thousand pounds 
clear this year by literature. Pretty well, considering 
that, twenty-two years ago, I had just nothing when 
my debts were paid; and all that I have, with the 
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exception of a small part left me by my uncle the 
General, has been made by myself, and made easily 
and honestly, by pursuits which were a pleasure to 
me, and without one insinuation from any slanderer 
that I was not even liberal in all my pecuniary 
dealings.' 

Diary 

‘ March 7, 1856.—Longman came, with a very 
pleasant announcement. He and his partners find 
that they are overflowing with money, and think that 
they cannot invest it better than by advancing to me, 
on the usual terms of course, part of what will be due 
to me in December. We agreed that they shall pay 
twenty thousand pounds into Williams's Bank next 
week. What a sum to be gained by one edition of a 
book ! I may say, gained in one day. But that was 
harvest-day. The work had been near seven years 
in hand. I went to Westboume Terrace by a Padding¬ 
ton omnibus, and passed an hour there, laughing and 
laughed at. They are all much pleased. They have, 
indeed, as much reason to be pleased as I, who am 
pleased on their account rather than on my own, 
though I am glad that my last years will be com¬ 
fortable. Comfortable, however, I could have been 
on a sixth part of the income which I shall now have/ 
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HISTORICAL EPISODES 

THE CHURCH OF ROME IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES 

D URING the last seven centuries the public mind 
of Europe has made constant progress in every 
department of secular knowledge. But in religion we 
can trace no constant progress. The ecclesiastical 
history of that long period is a history of movement 
to and fro. Four times, since the authority of the 
Church of Rome was established in Western Christen¬ 
dom, has the human intellect risen up against her 
yoke. Twice that Church remained completely vic¬ 
torious. Twice she came forth from the conflict 
bearing the marks of cruel wounds, but with the 
principle of life still strong within her. When we 
reflect on the tremendous assaults which she has sur¬ 
vived, we find it difficult to conceive in what way she 
is to perish. 

The first of these insurrections broke out in the 
region where the beautiful language of Oc* was 
spoken. That country, singularly favoured by 
nature, was, in the twelfth century, the most flourish¬ 
ing and civilized portion of Western Europe. It was 
in nowise a part of France. It had a distinct political 
existence, a distinct national character, distinct 
usages, and a distinct speech. The soil was fruitful 
and well cultivated; and amidst the cornfields and 
vineyards arose many rich cities, each of which was 
a little republic, and many stately castles, each of 
which contained a miniature of an imperial court. It 
67 
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was there that the spirit of chivalry first laid aside its 
terrors, first took a humane and graceful form, first 
appeared as the inseparable associate of art and 
literature, of courtesy and love. The other vernacular 
dialects which, since the fifth century, had sprung up 
in the ancient provinces of the Roman empire, were 
still rude and imperfect. The sweet Tuscan, the rich 
and energetic English, were abandoned to artisans 
and shepherds. No clerk* had ever condescended to 
use such barbarous jargon for the teaching of science, 
for the recording of great events, or for the painting 
of life and manners. But the language of Provence 
was already the language of the learned and polite, 
and was employed by numerous writers, studious of 
all the arts of composition and versification. A 
literature rich in ballads, in war-songs, in satire, and, 
above all, in amatory poetry, amused the leisure of 
the knights and ladies whose fortified mansions 
adorned the banks of the Rhone and Garonne. With 
civilisation had come freedom of thought. Use had 
taken away the horror with which misbelievers were 
elsewhere regarded. No Norman or Breton ever saw 
a Mussulman, except to give and receive blows on 
some Syrian field of battle. But the people of the 
rich countries which lay under the Pyrenees lived in 
habits of courteous and profitable intercourse with the 
Moorish kingdoms of Spain, and gave a hospitable 
welcome to skilful leeches and mathematicians who, 
in the schools of Cordova and Granada,* had become 
versed in all the learning of the Arabians. The 
Greek, still preserving, in the midst of political 
degradation, the ready wit and the inquiring spirit of 
his fathers, still able to read the most perfect of 
human compositions, still speaking the most powerful 
and flexible of human languages, brought to the marts 
of Narbonne and Toulouse, together with the drugs 
and silks of remote climates, bold and subtle theories 
long unknown to the ignorant and credulous West. 
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The Paulician theology,* a theology in which, as it 
should seem, many of the doctrines of the modem 
Calvinists were mingled with some doctrines derived 
from the ancient Manichees,* spread rapidly through 
Provence and Languedoc. The clergy of the Catholic 
Church were regarded with loathing and contempt. 
* Viler than a priest/ ‘ I would as soon be a priest/ 
became proverbial expressions. The Papacy had lost 
all authority with all classes, from the great feudal 
princes down to the cultivators of the soil. 

The danger to the hierarchy was indeed formidable. 
Only one transalpine nation had emerged from bar¬ 
barism ; and that nation had thrown off all respect 
for Rome. Only one of the vernacular languages of 
Europe had yet been extensively employed for 
literary purposes ; and that language was a machine 
in the hands of heretics. The geographical position 
of the sectaries made the danger peculiarly formidable. 
They occupied a central region communicating 
directly with France, with Italy, and with Spain. 
The provinces which were still untainted were separ¬ 
ated from each other by this infected district. Under 
these circumstances, it seemed probable that a single 
generation would suffice to spread the reformed 
doctrine to Lisbon, to London, and to Naples. But 
this was not to be. Rome cried for help to the 
warriors of northern France. She appealed at once 
to their superstition and to their cupidity. To the 
devout believer she promised pardons as ample as 
those with which she had rewarded the deliverers of 
the Holy Sepulchre. To the rapacious and profligate 
she offered the plunder of fertile plains and wealthy 
cities. Unhappily, the ingenious and polished inhabi¬ 
tants of the Languedocian provinces were far better 
qualified to enrich and embellish their country than 
to defend it. Eminent in the arts of peace, unrivalled 
in the ‘ gay science', elevated above many vulgar 
superstitions, they wanted that iron courage, and that 
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skill in martial exercises, which distinguished the 
chivalry of the region beyond the Loire, and were ill 
fitted to face enemies who, in every country from 
Ireland to Palestine, had been victorious against ten¬ 
fold odds. A war, distinguished even among wars of 
religion by merciless atrocity, destroyed the Albi- 
gensian heresy,* and with that heresy the prosperity, 
the civilisation, the literature, the national existence, 
of what was once the most opulent and enlightened 
part of the great European family. Rome, in the 
mean time, warned by that fearful danger from which 
the exterminating swords of her crusaders had 
narrowly saved her, proceeded to revise and to 
strengthen her whole system of polity. At this 
period were instituted the Order of Francis, the Order 
of Dominic, the Tribunal of the Inquisition. The 
new spiritual police was everywhere. No alley in a 
great city, no hamlet on a remote mountain, was 
unvisited by the begging friar. The simple Catholic, 
who was content to be no wiser than his fathers, 
found, wherever he turned, a friendly voice to 
encourage him. The path of the heretic was beset 
by innumerable spies; and the Church, lately in 
danger of utter subversion, now appeared to be im- 
pregnably fortified by the love, the reverence, and 
the terror of mankind. 

A century and a half passed away; and then came 
the second great rising up of the human intellect 
against the spiritual domination of Rome. During 
the two generations which followed the Albigensian 
crusade, the power of the Papacy had been at the 
height. Frederic the Second,* the ablest and most 
accomplished of the long line of German Caesars, had 
in vain exhausted all the resources of military and 
political skill in the attempt to defend the rights of 
the civil power against the encroachments of the 
Church. The vengeance of the priesthood had pur¬ 
sued his house to the third generation. Manfred* 
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had perished on the field of battle, Conradin* on the 
scaffold. Then a turn took place. The secular 
authority, long unduly depressed, regained the 
ascendant with startling rapidity. The change is 
doubtless to be ascribed chiefly to the general disgust 
excited by the way in which the Church had abused 
its power and its success. But something must be 
attributed to the character and situation of indi¬ 
viduals. The man who bore the chief part in effect¬ 
ing this revolution was Philip the Fourth of France, 
sumamed the Beautiful, a despot by position, a 
despot by temperament, stem, implacable, and 
unscrupulous, equally prepared for violence and for 
chicanery, and surrounded by a devoted band of 
men of the sword and of men of law. The fiercest 
and most highminded of the Roman Pontiffs, while 
bestowing kingdoms and citing great princes to his 
judgment-seat, was seized in his palace by armed men, 
and so foully outraged that he died mad with rage 
and terror. ' Thus/ sang the great Florentine poet,* 
' was Christ, in the person of his vicar, a second time 
seized by ruffians, a second time mocked, a second 
time drenched with the vinegar and the gall/ The 
seat of the Papal court was carried beyond the Alps, 
and the Bishops of Rome became dependants of 
France. Then came the great schism* of the West. 
Two Popes, each with a doubtful title, made all 
Europe ring with their mutual invectives and anathe¬ 
mas. Rome cried out against the corruptions of 
Avignon; and Avignon, with equal justice, recri¬ 
minated on Rome. The plain Christian people, 
brought up in the belief that it was a sacred duty to 
be in communion with the head of the Church, were 
unable to discover, amidst conflicting testimonies and 
conflicting arguments, to which of the two worthless 
priests who were cursing and reviling each other, 
the headship of the Church rightfully belonged. It 
was nearly at this juncture that the voice of John 
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Wickliffe* began to make itself heard. The public mind 
of England was soon stirred to its inmost depths: 
and the influence of the new doctrines was soon felt, 
even in the distant kingdom of Bohemia. In Bohemia, 
indeed, there had long been a predisposition to heresy. 
Merchants from the Lower Danube were often seen in 
the fairs of Prague; and the Lower Danube was 
peculiarly the seat of the Paulician theology. The 
Church, tom by schism, and fiercely assailed at once 
in England and in the German empire, was in a situa¬ 
tion scarcely less perilous than at the crisis which 
preceded the Albigensian crusade. 

But this danger also passed by. The civil power 
gave its strenuous support to the Church; and the 
Church made some show of reforming itself. The 
Council of Constance put an end to the schism. The 
whole Catholic world was again united under a single 
chief; and rules were laid down which seemed to 
make it improbable that the power of that chief 
would be grossly abused. The most distinguished 
teachers of the new doctrine were slaughtered. The 
English government put down the Lollards* with 
merciless rigour ; and, in the next generation, scarcely 
one trace of the second great revolt against the 
Papacy could be found, except among the rude 
population of the mountains of Bohemia. 

Another century went by; and then began the 
third and the most memorable struggle for spiritual 
freedom. The times were changed. The great 
remains of Athenian and Roman genius were studied 
by thousands. The Church had no longer a monopoly 
of learning. The powers of the modem languages 
had at length been developed. The invention of 
printing had given new facilities to the intercourse of 
mind with mind. With such auspices commenced 
the great Reformation. 

Essay on Ranked History of the Popes 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF SPAIN 

'IpHE empire of Philip the Second was undoubtedly 
X one of the most powerful and splendid that ever 
existed in the world. In Europe, he ruled Spain, 
Portugal, the Netherlands on both sides of the Rhine, 
Franche Comte, Roussillon, the Milanese, and the 
Two Sicilies. Tuscany, Parma, and the other small 
states of Italy, were as completely dependent on him 
as the Nizam and the Rajah of Berar now are on the 
East India Company. In Asia, the King of Spain 
was master of the Philippines and of all those rich 
settlements which the Portuguese had made on the 
coast of Malabar and Coromandel, in the Peninsula of 
Malacca, and in the Spice Islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago. In America his dominions extended on 
each side of the equator into the temperate zone. 
There is reason to believe that his annual revenue 
amounted, in the season of his greatest power, to a 
sum near ten times as large as that which England 
yielded to Elizabeth. He had a standing army of 
fifty thousand excellent troops, at a time when 
England had not a single battalion in constant pay. 
His ordinary naval force consisted of a hundred and 
forty galleys. He held, what no other prince in 
modem times has held, the dominion both of the land 
and of the sea. During the greater part of his reign, 
he was supreme on both elements. His soldiers 
marched up to the capital of France; his ships 
menaced the shores of England. 

It is no exaggeration to say that, during several 
years, his power over Europe was greater than even 
that of Napoleon. The influence of the French 
conqueror never extended beyond low-water mark. 
The narrowest strait was to his power what it was of 
old believed that a running stream was to the sorceries 
of a witch. While his army entered every metropolis 
6 
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from Moscow to Lisbon, the English fleets blockaded 
every port from Dantzic to Trieste. Sicily, Sardinia, 
Majorca, Guernsey, enjoyed security through the 
whole course of a war which endangered every throne 
on the Continent. The victorious and imperial nation 
which had filled its museums with the spoils of 
Antwerp, of Florence, and of Rome, was suffering 
painfully from the want of luxuries which use had 
made necessaries. While pillars and arches were 
rising to commemorate the French conquests, the 
conquerors were trying to manufacture coffee out of 
succory and sugar out of beet-root. The influence of 
Philip on the continent was as great as that of 
Napoleon. The Emperor of Germany was his kins¬ 
man. France, tom by religious dissensions, was never 
a formidable opponent, and was sometimes a depen¬ 
dent ally. At the same time, Spain had what 
Napoleon desired in vain, ships, colonies, and com¬ 
merce. She long monopolized the trade of America 
and of the Indian Ocean. All the gold of the West, 
and all the spices of the East, were received and 
distributed by her. During many years of war, her 
commerce was interrupted only by the predatory 
enterprises of a few roving privateers. Even after 
the defeat of the Armada, English statesmen con¬ 
tinued to look with great dread on the maritime 
power of Philip. ‘ The King of Spain/ said the Lord 
Keeper to the two Houses in 1593, ' since he hath 
usurped upon the kingdom of Portugal, hath thereby 
grown mighty, by gaining the East Indies: so as, 
how great soever he was before, he is now thereby 
manifestly more great: . . . He keepeth a navy 
armed to impeach all trade of merchandise from 
England to Gascoigne and Guienne, which he 
attempted to do this last vintage; so as he is now 
become as a frontier enemy to all the west of Eng¬ 
land, as well as all the south parts, as Sussex, Hamp¬ 
shire, and the Isle of Wight. Yea, by means of Ms 
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interest in St. Maloes, a port full of shipping for the 

war, he is a dangerous neighbour to the Queen's isles 
of Jersey and Guernsey, ancient possessions of this 
crown, and never conquered in the greatest wars with 
France.' 

The ascendancy which Spain then had in Europe 

was, in one sense, well deserved. It was an ascen¬ 
dancy which had been gained by unquestioned 
superiority in all the arts of policy and of war. In 
the sixteenth century, Italy was not more decidedly 
the land of the fine arts, Germany was not more 
decidedly the land of bold theological speculation, 
than Spain was the land of statesmen and of soldiers. 
The character which Virgil has ascribed to his country¬ 
men might have been claimed by the grave and 
haughty chiefs, who surrounded the throne of Ferdi¬ 
nand the Catholic, and of his immediate successors. 
That majestic art, ' regere imperio populos,' was not 
better understood by the Romans in the proudest 
days of their republic, than by Gonsalvo and Ximenes, 
Cortes and Alva. The skill of the Spanish diploma¬ 
tists was renowned throughout Europe. In England 
the name of Gondomar is still remembered. The 
sovereign nation was unrivalled both in regular and 
irregular warfare. The impetuous chivalry of France, 
the serried phalanx of Switzerland, were alike found 
wanting when brought face to face with the Spanish 
infantry. In. the wars of the New World, where 
something different from ordinary strategy was 
required in the general and something different from 
ordinary discipline in the soldier, where it was every 
day necessary to meet by some new expedient the 
varying tactics of a barbarous enemy, the Spanish 
adventurers, sprung from the common people, dis¬ 
played a fertility of resource, and a talent for negotia¬ 
tion and command, to which history scarcely affords 
a parallel. 

The Castilian of those times was to the Italian 
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what the Roman, in the days of the greatness of 
Rome, was to the Greek. The conqueror had less in¬ 
genuity, less taste, less delicacy of perception than the 
conquered; but far more pride, firmness, and courage, 
a more solemn demeanour, a stronger sense of honour. 
The subject had more subtlety in speculation, the ruler 
more energy in action. The vices of the former were 
those of a coward; the vices of the latter were those 
of a tyrant. It may be added, that the Spaniard, like 
the Roman, did not disdain to study the arts and the 
language of those whom he oppressed. A revolution 
took place in the literature of Spain, not unlike that 
revolution which, as Horace tells us, took place in the 
poetry of Latium: ' Capta ferum victorem cepit/ 
The slave took prisoner the enslaver. The old 
Castilian ballads gave place to sonnets in the style of 
Petrarch,* and to heroic poems in the stanza of 
Ariosto,* as the national songs of Rome were driven 
out by imitations of Theocritus,* and translations 
from Menander.* 

In no modem society, not even in England during 
the reign of Elizabeth, has there been so great a 
number of men eminent at once in literature and in 
the pursuits of active life, as Spain produced during 
the sixteenth century. Almost every distinguished 
writer was also distinguished as a soldier or a poli¬ 
tician. Boscan bore arms with high reputation. 
Garcilaso de Vega, the author of the sweetest and 
most graceful pastoral poem of modem times, after a 
short but splendid military career, fell sword in hand 
at the head of a storming party. Alonzo de Ercilla 
bore a conspicuous part in that war of Arauco, which 
he afterwards celebrated in one of the best heroic 
poems that Spain has produced. Hurtado de 
Mendoza, whose poems have been compared to those 
of Horace, and whose charming little novel is evidently 
the model of Gil Bias,* has been handed down to 
us by history as one of the sternest of those iron 
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pro-consuls who were employed by the House of Austria 
to crush the lingering public spirit of Italy. Lope* 
sailed in the Armada; Cervantes* was wounded at 
Lepanto. 

It is curious to consider with how much awe our 
ancestors in those times regarded a Spaniard. He 
was, in their apprehension, a kind of daemon, horribly 
malevolent, but withal most sagacious and powerful. 
' They be verye wyse and politicke/* says an honest 
Englishman, in a memorial addressed to Mary, ‘ and 
can, thorowe ther wysdome, reform and brydell theyr 
owne natures for a tyme, and applye their conditions 
to the maners of those men with whom they meddell 
gladlye by friendshippe ; whose mischievous maners 
a man shah never knowe untyli he come under ther 
subjection: but then shall he parfectlye parceyve 
and fele them; which thynge I praye God England 
never do : for in dissimulations untyli they have ther 
purposes, and afterwards in oppression and tyrannye, 
when they can obtayne them, they do exceed all 
other nations upon the earthe/ This is just such 
language as Arminius would have used about the 
Romans, or as an Indian statesman of our times 
might use about the English. It is the language of a 
man burning with hatred, but cowed by those whom 
he hates ; and painfully sensible of their superiority, 
not only in power, but in intelligence. 

But how art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, 
son of the morning ! How art* thou cut down to the 
ground, that didst weaken the nations ! If we over¬ 
leap a hundred years, and look at Spain towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, what a change do 
we find ! The contrast is as great as that which the 
Rome of Gallienus and Honorius presents to the Rome 
of Marius and Caesar.* Foreign conquest had begun 
to eat into every part of that gigantic monarchy on 
which the sun never set. Holland was gone, and 
Portugal, and Artois, and Roussillon, and Franche 
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Comte. In the East, the empire founded by the 
Dutch far surpassed in wealth and splendour that 
which their old tyrants still retained. In the West 
England had seized, and still held, settlements in the 
midst of the Mexican sea. 

The mere loss of territory was, however, of little 
moment. The reluctant obedience of distant 
provinces generally costs more than it is worth. 
Empires which branch out widely are often more 
flourishing for a little timely pruning. Adrian acted 
judiciously when he abandoned the conquests of 
Trajan; and England was never so rich, so great, so 
formidable to foreign princes, so absolutely mistress 
of the sea, as since the loss of her American colonies. 
The Spanish empire was still, in outward appearance, 
great and * magnificent. The European dominions 
subject to the last feeble Prince of the House of 
Austria, were far more extensive than those of Lewis 
the Fourteenth. The American dependencies of the 
Castilian crown still extended far to the North of 
Cancer and far to the South of Capricorn. But 
within this immense body there was an incurable 
decay, an utter want of tone, an utter prostration of 
strength. An ingenious and diligent population, 
eminently skilled in arts and manufactures, had been 
driven into exile by stupid and remorseless bigots. 
The glory of the Spanish pencil had departed with 
Velasquez and Murillo.* The splendid age of Spanish 
literature had closed with Solis and Calderon. During 
the seventeenth century many states had formed 
great military establishments. But the Spanish 
army, so formidable under the command of Alva and 
Famese, had dwindled away to a few thousand men, 
ill paid and ill disciplined. England, Holland, and 
France had great navies. But the Spanish navy was 
scarcely equal to the tenth part of that mighty force 
which, in the time of Philip the Second, had been the 
terror of the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. The 
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arsenals were deserted. The magazines were unpro¬ 
vided. The frontier fortresses were ungarrisoned. 
The police was utterly inefficient for the protection of 
the people. Murders were committed in the face of 
day with perfect impunity. Bravoes and discarded 
serving-men, with swords at their sides, swaggered 
every day through the most public streets and squares 
of the capital, disturbing the public peace, and setting 
at defiance the ministers of justice. The finances 
were in frightful disorder. The people paid much. 
The government received little. The American 
viceroys and the farmers of the revenue became rich, 
while the merchants broke, while the peasantry 
starved, while the body-servants of the sovereign 
remained unpaid, while the soldiers of the royal 
guard repaired daily to the doors of convents, and 
battled there with the crowd of beggars for a porringer 
of broth and a morsel of bread. Every remedy which 
was tried aggravated the disease. The currency was 
altered ; and this frantic measure produced its never- 
failing effects. It destroyed all credit, and increased 
the misery which it was intended to relieve. The 
American gold, to use the words of Ortiz,* was to the 
necessities of the state but as a drop of water to the 
lips of a man raging with thirst. Heaps of unopened 
despatches accumulated in the offices, while the 
Ministers were concerting with bedchamber-women 
and Jesuits the means of tripping up each other. 
Every foreign power could plunder and insult with 
impunity the heir of Charles the Fifth. Into such a 
state had the mighty kingdom of Spain fallen, while 
one of its smallest dependencies, a country not so 
large as the province of Estremadura or Andalusia, 
situated under an inclement sky, and preserved only 
by artificial means from the inroads of the ocean, had 
become a power of the first class, and treated on terms 
of equality with the courts of London and Versailles. 

Essay on the War of the Succession in Spain 
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CLIVE AND DUPLEIX 

ABOUT this time an event which at first seemed 
likely to destroy all his hopes in life suddenly 
opened before him a new path to eminence. Europe 
had been, during some years, distracted by the war 
of the Austrian succession. George the Second was 
the steady ally of Maria Theresa. The house of 
Bourbon took the opposite side. Though England 
was even then the first of maritime powers, she was 
not, as she has since become, more than a match on 
the sea for all the nations of the world together ; and 
she found it difficult to maintain a contest against the 
united navies of France and Spain. In the eastern 
seas France obtained the ascendancy. Labourdon- 
nais,* governor of Mauritius, a man of eminent talents 
and virtues, conducted an expedition to the continent 
of India in spite of the opposition of the British fleet, 
landed, assembled an army, appeared before Madras, 
and compelled the town and fort to capitulate. The 
keys were delivered up; the French colours were 
displayed on Fort St. George; and the contents of 
the Company’s warehouses were seized as prize of 
war by the conquerors. It was stipulated by the 
capitulation that the English inhabitants should be 
prisoners of war on parole, and that the town should 
remain in the hands of the French till it should be 
ransomed. Labourdonnais pledged his honour that 
only a moderate ransom should be required. 

But the success of Labourdonnais had awakened 
the jealousy of his countryman, Dupleix, governor of 
Pondicherry.* Dupleix, moreover, had already begun 
to revolve gigantic schemes, with which the restoration 
of Madras to the English was by no means compatible. 
He declared that Labourdonnais had gone beyond 
his powers ; that conquests made by the French arms 
on the continent of India were at the disposal of the 
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governor of Pondicherry alone; and that Madras 
should be rased to the ground. Labourdonnais was 
compelled to yield. The anger which the breach of 
the capitulation excited among the English was 
increased by the ungenerous manner in which Dupleix 
treated the principal servants of the Company. The 
Governor and several of the first gentlemen of Fort 
St. George were carried under a guard to Pondicherry, 
and conducted through the town in a triumphal pro¬ 
cession under the eyes of fifty thousand spectators. 
It was with reason thought that this gross violation 
of public faith absolved the inhabitants of Madras 
from the engagements into which they had entered 
with Labourdonnais. Clive fled from the town by 
night in the disguise of a Mussulman, and took refuge 
at Fort St. David, one of the small English settle¬ 
ments subordinate to Madras. 

The circumstances in which he was now placed 
naturally led him to adopt a profession better suited 
to his restless and intrepid spirit than the business 
of examining packages and casting accounts. He 
solicited and obtained an ensign's* commission in the 
service of the Company, and at twenty-one entered 
on his military career. His personal courage, of 
which he had, while still a writer, given signal proof 
by a desperate duel with a military bully who was the 
terror of Fort St. David, speedily made him con¬ 
spicuous even among hundreds of brave men. He 
soon began to show in his new calling other qualities 
which had not before been discerned in him, judgment, 
sagacity, deference to legitimate authority. He 
distinguished himself highly in several operations 
against the French, and was particularly noticed by 
Major Lawrence, who was then considered as the 
ablest British officer in India. 

Clive had been only a few months in the army when 
intelligence arrived that peace had been concluded 
between Great Britain and France.* Dupleix was in 
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consequence compelled to restore Madras to the 
English Company; and the young ensign was at 
liberty to resume his former business. He did indeed 
return for a short time to his desk. He again quitted 
it in order to assist Major Lawrence in some petty 
hostilities with the natives, and then again returned 
to it. While he was thus wavering between a military 
and a commercial life, events took place which 
decided his choice. The politics of India assumed a 
new aspect. There was peace between the English 
and French Crowns; but there arose between the 
English and French Companies trading to the East 
a war most eventful and important, a war in which 
the prize was nothing less than the magnificent 
inheritance of the house of Tamerlane.* 

The empire which Baber and his Moguls reared in 
the sixteenth century was long one of the most 
extensive and splendid in the world. In no European 
kingdom was so large a population subject to a single 
prince, or so large a revenue poured into the treasury. 
The beauty and magnificence of the buildings erected 
by the sovereigns of Hindostan amazed even travellers 
who had seen St. Peter's. The innumerable retinues 
and gorgeous decorations which surrounded the throne 
of Delhi dazzled even eyes which were accustomed to 
the pomp of Versailles. Some of the great viceroys 
who held their posts by virtue of commissions from 
the Mogul ruled as many subjects as the King of 
France or the Emperor of Germany. Even the 
deputies of these deputies might well rank, as to 
extent of territory and amount of revenue, with the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, or the Elector of Saxony. 

There can be little doubt that this great empire, 
powerful and prosperous as it appears on a superficial 
view, was yet, even in its best days, far worse 
governed than the worst governed parts of Europe 
now are. The administration was tainted with all 
the vices of Oriental despotism, and with all the vices 
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inseparable from the domination of race over race. 
The conflicting pretensions of the princes of the royal 
house produced a long series of crimes and public 
disasters. Ambitious lieutenants of the sovereign 
sometimes aspired to independence. Fierce tribes of 
Hindoos, impatient of a foreign yoke, frequently 
withheld tribute, repelled the armies of the govern¬ 
ment from the mountain fastnesses, and poured down 
in arms on the cultivated plains. In spite, however, 
of much constant maladministration, in spite of 
occasional convulsions which shook the whole frame 
of society, this great monarchy, on the whole, retained 
during some generations, an outward appearance of 
unity, majesty, and energy. But, throughout the 
long reign of Aurungzebe,* the state, notwithstanding 
all that the vigour and policy of the prince could 
effect, was hastening to dissolution. After his death, 
which took place in the year 1707, the ruin was 
fearfully rapid. Violent shocks from without co¬ 
operated with an incurable decay which was fast 
proceeding within; and in a few years the empire 
had undergone utter decomposition. 

The history of the successors of Theodosius* bears 
no small analogy to that of the successors of Aurung¬ 
zebe. But perhaps the fall of the Carlovingians 
furnishes the nearest parallel to the fall of the Moguls. 
Charlemagne was scarcely interred when the imbe¬ 
cility and the disputes of his descendants began to 
bring contempt on themselves and destruction on 
their subjects. The wide dominion of the Franks was 
severed into a thousand pieces. Nothing more than 
a nominal dignity was left to the abject heirs of an 
illustrious name, Charles the Bald, and Charles the 
Fat, and Charles the Simple. Fierce invaders, differ¬ 
ing from each other in race, language, and religion, 
flocked, as if by concert, from the farthest comers of 
the earth, to plunder provinces which the government 
could no longer defend. The pirates of the Northern 
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Sea extended their ravages from the Elbe to the 
Pyrenees, and at length fixed their seat in the rich 
valley of the Seine. The Hungarian, in whom the 
trembling monks fancied that they recognised the 
Gog or Magog of prophecy, carried back the plunder 
of the cities of Lombardy to the depths of the Pan- 
nonian forests. The Saracen ruled in Sicily, desolated 
the fertile plains of Campania, and spread terror even 
to the walls of Rome. In the midst of these suffer¬ 
ings, a great internal change passed upon the empire. 
The corruption of death began to ferment into new 
forms of life. While the great body, as a whole, was 
torpid and passive, every separate member began to 
feel with a sense and to move with an energy a 31 its 
own. Just here, in the most barren and dreary tract 
of European history, all feudal privileges, all modem 
nobility, take their source. It is to this point, that 
we trace the power of those princes who, nominally 
vassals, but really independent, long governed, with 
the titles of dukes, marquesses, and counts, almost 
every part of the dominions which had obeyed 
Charlemagne. 

Such or nearly such was the change which passed on 
the Mogul empire during the forty years which fol¬ 
lowed the death of Aurungzebe. A succession of 
nominal sovereigns, sunk in indolence and debauchery, 
sauntered away life in secluded palaces, chewing bang, 
fondling concubines, and listening to buffoons. A 
succession of ferocious invaders descended through 
the western passes, to prey on the defenceless wealth 
of Hindostan. A Persian conqueror crossed the Indus, 
marched through the gates of Delhi, and bore away 
in triumph those treasures of which the magnificence 
had astounded Roe and Bernier, the Peacock Throne,* 
on which the richest jewels of Golconda had been dis¬ 
posed by the most skilful hands of Europe, and the 
inestimable Mountain of Light,* which, after many 
strange vicissitudes, lately shone in the bracelet of 
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Runjeet Sing, and is now destined to adorn the 
hideous idol of Orissa. The Afghan soon followed to 
complete the work of devastation which the Persian 
had begun. The warlike tribes of Rajpootana threw 
off the Mussulman yoke. A band of mercenary soldiers 
occupied Rohilcund. The Seiks ruled on the Indus. 
The Jauts spread dismay along the Gumna. The 
highlands which border on the western sea-coast of 
India poured forth a yet more formidable race, a race 
which was long the terror of every native power, and 
which, after many desperate and doubtful struggles, 
yielded only to the fortune and genius of England. It 
was under the reign of Aurungzebe that this wild r1a n 
of plunderers first descended from their mountains; 
and soon after his death, every comer of his wide 
empire learned to tremble at the mighty nam> 0 f the 
Mahrattas. Many fertile viceroyalties were entirely 
subdued by them. Their dominions stretched across 
the peninsula from sea to sea. Mahratta captains 
reigned at Poonah, at Gualior, in Guzerat, in Berar, 
and in Tanjore. Nor did they, though they had 
become great sovereigns, therefore cease to be free¬ 
booters. They still retained the predatory habits of 
their forefathers. Every region which was not subject 
to their rule was wasted by their incursions. Where- 
ever their kettle-drums were heard, the peasant threw 
his bag of rice on his shoulder, hid his small savings in 
his girdle, and fled with his wife and children to the 
mountains or the jungles, to the milder neighbourhood 
of the hyena and the tiger. Many provinces redeemed 
their harvests by the payment of an annual ransom. 
Even the wretched phantom who still bore the 
imperial title stooped to pay this ignominious black¬ 
mail. The camp-fires of one rapacious leader were 
seen from the walls of the palace of Delhi. Another, 
at the head of his innumerable cavalry, descended year 
after year on the rice-fields of Bengal. Even the 
European factors trembled for their magazines. Less 
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than a hundred years ago, it was thought necessary 
to fortify Calcutta against the horsemen of Berar, and 
the name of the Mahratta ditch still preserves the 
memory of the danger. 

Wherever the viceroys of the Mogul retained 
authority they became sovereigns. They might still 
acknowledge in words the superiority of the house of 
Tamerlane; as a Count of Flanders or a Duke of 
Burgundy might have acknowledged the superiority 
of the most helpless driveller among the later Car- 
lovingians. They might occasionally send to their 
titular sovereign a complimentary present, or solicit 
from him a title of honour. In truth, however, they 
were no longer lieutenants removable at pleasure, 
but independent hereditary princes. In this way 
originated those great Mussulman houses which 
formerly ruled Bengal and the Carnatic, and those 
which still, though in a state of vassalage, exercise 
some of the powers of royalty at Lucknow and 
Hyderabad. 

In what was this confusion to end ? Was the strife 
to continue during centuries ? Was it to terminate 
in the rise of another great monarchy ? Was the 
Mussulman or the Mahratta to be the Lord of India ? 
Was another Baber to descend from the mountains, 
and to lead the hardy tribes of Cabul and Chorasan 
against a wealthier and less warlike race ? None of 
these events seemed improbable. But scarcely any 
man, however sagacious, would have thought it pos¬ 
sible that a trading company, separated from India by 
fifteen thousand miles of sea, and possessing in India 
only a few acres for purposes of commerce, would, in 
less than a hundred years, spread its empire from 
Cape Comorin to the eternal snow of the Himalayas ; 
would compel Mahratta and Mahommedan to forget 
their mutual feuds in common subjection; would 
tame down even those wild races which had resisted 
the most powerful of the Moguls ; and, having united 
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under its laws a hundred millions of subjects, would 
carry its victorious arms far to the east of the Bur- 
rampooter, and far to the west of the Hydaspes, 
dictate terms of peace at the gates of Ava, and seat its 
vassal on the throne of Candahar. 

The man who first saw that it was possible to found 
an European empire on the ruins of the Mogul 
monarchy was Dupleix. His restless, capacious, and 
inventive mind had formed this scheme, at a time 
when the ablest servants of the English Company 
were busied only about invoices and bills of lading. 
Nor had he only proposed to himself the end. He had 
also a just and distinct view of the means by which it 
was to be attained. He clearly saw that the greatest 
force which the princes of India could bring into the 
field would be no match for a small body of men 
trained in the discipline, and guided by the tactics, of 
the West. He saw also that the natives of India 
might, under European commanders, be formed into 
armies, such as Saxe or Frederic would be proud to 
command. He was perfectly aware that the most 
easy and convenient way in which an European 
adventurer could exercise sovereignty in India, was to 
govern the motions, and to speak through the mouth 
of some glittering puppet dignified by the title of 
Nabob or Nizam. The arts both of war and policy, 
which a few years later were employed with such 
signal success by the English, were first understood 
and practised by this ingenious and aspiring French¬ 
man. 

The situation of India was such that scarcely any 
aggression could be without a pretext, either in old 
laws or in recent practice. All rights were in a state 
of utter uncertainty; and the Europeans who took 
part in the disputes of the natives confounded the 
confusion, by applying to Asiatic politics the public 
law of the West, and analogies drawn from the feudal 
system. If it was convenient to treat a Nabob as an 
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independent prince, there was an excellent plea for 
doing so. He was independent, in fact. If it was 
convenient to treat him as a mere deputy of the Court 
of Delhi, there was no difficulty; for he was so in 
theory. If it was convenient to consider his office as 
an hereditary dignity, or as a dignity held during life 
only, or as a dignity held only during the good pleasure 
of the Mogul, arguments and precedents might be 
found for every one of those views. The party who 
had the heir of Baber in their hands, represented him 
as the undoubted, the legitimate, the absolute 
sovereign, whom all subordinate authorities were 
bound to obey. The party against whom his name 
was used did not want plausible pretexts for main¬ 
taining that the empire was in fact dissolved, and that 
though it might be decent to treat the Mogul with 
respect, as a venerable relic of an order of things 
which had passed away, it was absurd to regard him 
as the real master of Hindostan. 

In the year 1748, died one of the most powerful of 
the new masters of India, the great Nizam al Mulk, 
Viceroy of the Deccan. His authority descended to 
his son, Nazir Jung. Of the provinces subject to this 
high functionary, the Carnatic was the wealthiest and 
the most extensive. It was governed by an ancient 
Nabob, whose name the English corrupted into 
Anaverdy Khan. 

But there were pretenders to the government both 
of the viceroyalty and of the subordinate province. 
Mirzapha Jung, a grandson of Nizam al Mulk, 
appeared as the competitor of Nazir Jung. Chunda 
Sahib, son-in-law of a former Nabob of the Carnatic, 
disputed the title of Anaverdy Khan. In the 
unsettled state of Indian law it was easy for both 
Mirzapha Jung and Chunda Sahib to make out some¬ 
thing like a claim of right. In a society altogether 
disorganized, they had no difficulty in finding greedy 
adventurers to follow their standards. They united 
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their interests, invaded the Carnatic, and applied for 
assistance to the French, whose fame had been raised 
by their success against the English in the recent war 
on the coast of Coromandel. 

Nothing could have happened more pleasing to the 
subtle and ambitious Dupleix. To make a Nabob of 
the Carnatic, to make a Viceroy of the Deccan, to rule 
under their names the whole of Southern India ; this 
was indeed an attractive prospect. He allied himself 
with the pretenders, and sent four hundred French 
soldiers, and two thousand sepoys, disciplined after 
the European fashion, to the assistance of his con¬ 
federates. A battle was fought. The French 
distinguished themselves greatly. Anaverdy Khan 
was defeated and slain. His son, Mahommed Ali, 
who was afterwards well known in England as the 
Nabob of Arcot, and who owes to the eloquence of 
Burke a most unenviable immortality, fled with a 
scanty remnant of his army to Trichinopoly ; and the 
conquerors became at once masters of almost every 
part of the Carnatic. 

This was but the beginning of the greatness of 
Dupleix. After some months of fighting, negotiation, 
and intrigue, his ability and good fortune seemed to 
have prevailed everywhere. Nazir Jung perished by 
the hands of his own followers ; Mirzapha Jung was 
master of the Deccan ; and the triumph of French 
arms and French policy was complete. At Pondi¬ 
cherry all was exultation and festivity. Salutes were 
fired from the batteries, and Te Dmm sung in the 
churches. The new Nizam came thither to visit his 
allies; and the ceremony of his installation was per¬ 
formed there with great pomp. Dupleix, dressed in 
the garb worn by Mahommedans of the highest rank, 
entered the town in the same palanquin with the 
Nizam, and, in the pageant which followed, took 
precedence of all the court. He was declared 
Governor of India from the river Kristna to Cape 

7 
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Comorin, a country about as large as France, with 
authority superior even to that of Chunda Sahib. 
He was intrusted with the command of seven thousand 
cavalry. It was announced that no mint would be 
suffered to exist in the Carnatic except that at Pondi¬ 
cherry. > A large portion of the treasures which 
former Viceroys of the Deccan had accumulated 
found its way into the coffers of the French governor. 
It was rumoured that he had received two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling in money, besides many 
valuable jewels. In fact, there could scarcely be any 
limit to his gains. He now ruled thirty millions of 
people with almost absolute power. No honour or 
emolument could be obtained from the government 
but by his intervention. No petition, unless signed 
by him, was perused by the Nizam. 

Mirzapha Jung survived his elevation only a few 
months. But another prince of the same house was 
raised to the throne by French influence, and ratified 
all the promises of his predecessor. Dupleix was now 
the greatest potentate in India. His countrymen 
boasted that his name was mentioned with awe even 
in the chambers of the palace of Delhi. The native 
population looked with amazement on the progress 
which, in the short space of four years, an European 
adventurer had made towards dominion in Asia. 
Nor was the vain-glorious Frenchman content with 
the reality of power. He loved to display his great¬ 
ness with arrogant ostentation before the eyes of his 
subjects and of his rivals. Near the spot where his 
policy had obtained its chief triumph, by the fall of 
Nazir Jung, and the elevation of Mirzapha, he deter¬ 
mined to erect a column, on the four sides of which 
four pompous inscriptions, in four languages, should 
proclaim his glory to all the nations of the East. 
Medals stamped with emblems of his successes were 
buried beneath the foundations of this stately pillar, 
and round it arose a town bearing the haughty name 
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of Dupleix Fatihabad, which is, being interpreted, the 
City of the Victory of Dupleix. 

The English had made some feeble and irresolute 
attempts to stop the rapid and brilliant career of the 
rival Company, and continued to recognise Mahom- 
med Ali as Nabob of the Carnatic. But the dominions 
of Mahommed Ali consisted of Trichinopoly alone; 
and Trichinopoly was now invested by Chunda Sahib 
and his French auxiliaries. To raise the siege seemed 
impossible. The small force which was then at 
Madras had no commander. Major Lawrence had 
returned to England; and not a single officer of 
established character remained in the settlement. 
The natives had learned to look with contempt on 
the mighty nation which was soon to conquer and to 
rule them. They had seen the French colours flying 
on Fort St. George ; they had seen the chiefs of the 
English factory led in triumph through the streets of 
Pondicherry; they had seen the arms and counsels 
of Dupleix everywhere successful, while the opposition 
which the authorities of Madras had made to his pro¬ 
gress, had served only to expose their own weakness, 
and to heighten his glory. At this moment, the 
valour and genius of an obscure English youth 
suddenly turned the tide of fortune. 

Clive was now twenty-five years old. After hesi¬ 
tating for some time between a military and a com¬ 
mercial life, he had at length been placed in a post 
which partook of both characters, that of commissary 
to the troops, with the rank of captain. The present 
emergency called forth all his powers. He repre¬ 
sented to his superiors that unless some vigorous 
effort were made, Trichinopoly would fall, the house 
of Anaverdy Khan would perish, and the French 
would become the real masters of the whole peninsula 
of India. It was absolutely necessary to strike some 
daring blow. If an attack were made on Arcot, the 
capital of the Carnatic, and the favourite residence of 
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the Nabobs, it was not impossible that the siege 
of Trichinopoly would be raised. The heads of the 
English settlement, now thoroughly alarmed by 
the success of Dupleix, and apprehensive that, in the 
event of a new war between France and Great Britain, 
Madras would be instantly taken and destroyed, 
approved of Clive’s plan, and intrusted the execution 
of it to himself. The young captain was put at the 
head of two hundred English soldiers, and three 
hundred sepoys, armed and disciplined after the 
European fashion. Of the eight officers who com¬ 
manded this little force under him, only two had 
ever been in action, and four of the eight were factors 
of the Company, whom Clive’s example had induced 
to offer their services. The weather was stormy; 
but Clive pushed on, through thunder, lightning, and 
rain, to the gates of Arcot. The garrison, in a panic, 
evacuated the fort, and the English entered it without 
a blow. 

But Clive well knew that he should not be suffered 
to retain undisturbed possession of his conquest. He 
instantly began to collect provisions, to throw up 
works, and to make preparations for sustaining a 
siege. The garrison, which had fled at his approach, 
had now recovered from its dismay, and, having been 
swollen by large reinforcements from the neighbour¬ 
hood to a force of three thousand men, encamped 
close to the town. At dead of night, Clive marched 
out of the fort, attacked the camp by surprise, slew 
great numbers, dispersed the rest, and returned to his 
quarters without having lost a single man. 

The intelligence of these events was soon carried 
to Chunda Sahib, who,-with his French allies, was 
besieging Trichinopoly. He immediately detached 
four thousand men from his camp, and sent them to 
Arcot. They were speedily joined by the remains of 
the force which Clive had lately scattered. They 
were further strengthened by two thousand men from 
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Vellore, and by a still more important reinforcement 
of a hundred and fifty French soldiers whom Dupleix 
despatched from Pondicherry. The whole of this 
army, amounting to about ten thousand men, was 
under the command of Rajah Sahib, son of Chunda 
Sahib. 

Rajah Sahib proceeded to invest the fort of Arcot, 
which seemed quite incapable of sustaining a siege. 
The walls were ruinous, the ditches dry, the ramparts 
too narrow to admit the guns, the battlements too 
low to protect the soldiers. The little garrison had 
been greatly reduced by casualties. It now consisted 
of a hundred and twenty Europeans and two hundred 
sepoys. Only four officers were left; the stock of 
provisions was scanty ; and the commander, who had 
to conduct the defence under circumstances so dis¬ 
couraging, was a young man of five-and-twenty, who 
had been bred a book-keeper. 

During fifty days the siege went on. During fifty 
days the young captain maintained the defence, with 
a firmness, vigilance, and ability, which would have 
done honour to the oldest marshal in Europe. The 
breach, however, increased day by day. The garrison 
began to feel the pressure of hunger. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, any troops so scantily provided with 
officers might have been expected to show signs of 
insubordination; and the danger was peculiarly great 
in a force composed of men differing widely from each 
other in extraction, colour, language, manners, and 
religion. But the devotion of the little band to its 
chief surpassed anything that is related of the Tenth 
Legion of Caesar, or of the Old Guard of Napoleon. 
The sepoys came to Clive, not to complain of their 
scanty fare, but to propose that all the grain should 
be given to the Europeans, who required more 
nourishment than the natives of Asia. The thin 
gruel, they said, which was strained away from the 
rice, would suffice for themselves. History contains 
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no more touching instance of military fidelity, or of 
the influence of a commanding mind. 

An attempt made by the government of Madras to 
relieve the place had failed. But there was hope 
from another quarter. A body of six thousand 
Mahrattas, half soldiers, half robbers, under the com¬ 
mand of a chief named Morari Row, had been hired 
to assist Mahommed Ali; but thinking the French 
power irresistible, and the triumph of Chunda Sahib 
certain, they had hitherto remained inactive on the 
frontiers of the Carnatic. The fame of the defence 
of Arcot roused them from their torpor. Morari Row 
declared that he had never before believed that 
Englishmen could fight, but that he would willingly 
help them since he saw that they had spirit to help 
themselves. Rajah Sahib learned that the Mahrattas 
were in motion. It was necessary for him to be 
expeditious. He first tried negotiation. He offered 
large bribes to Clive, which were rejected with scorn. 
He vowed that, if his proposals were not accepted, he 
would instantly storm the fort, and put every man in 
it to the sword. Clive told him in reply, with charac¬ 
teristic haughtiness, that his father was an usurper, 
that his army was a rabble, and that he would do 
well to think twice before he sent such poltroons into 
a breach defended by English soldiers. 

Rajah Sahib determined to storm the fort. The 
day was well suited to a bold military enterprise. It 
was the great Mahommedan festival which is sacred 
to the memory of Hosein, the son of Ali. The history 
of Islam contains nothing more touching than the 
event which gave rise to that solemnity. The mourn¬ 
ful legend relates how the chief of the Fatimites,* 
when all his brave followers had perished round him, 
drank his latest draught of water, and uttered his 
latest prayer, how the assassins carried his head in 
triumph, how the tyrant smote the lifeless lips with 
his staff, and how a few old men recollected with 
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tears that they had seen those lips pressed to the 
lips of the Prophet of God. After the lapse of near 
twelve centuries, the recurrence of this solemn season 
excites the fiercest and saddest emotions in the 
bosoms of the devout Moslem of India. They work 
themselves up to such agonies of rage and lamentation 
that some, it is said, have given up the ghost from the 
mere effect of mental excitement. They believe that 
whoever, during this festival, falls in arms against 
the infidels, atones by his death for all the sins of his 
life, and passes at once to the garden of the Houris. 
It was at this time that Rajah Sahib determined to 
assault Arcot. Stimulating drugs were employed to 
aid the effect of religious zeal, and the besiegers, drunk 
with enthusiasm, drunk with bang, rushed furiously 
to the attack. 

Clive had received secret intelligence of the design, 
had made his arrangements, and, exhausted by 
fatigue, had thrown himself on his bed. He was 
awakened by the alarm, and was instantly at his post. 
The enemy advanced, driving before them elephants 
whose foreheads were armed, with iron plates. It 
was expected that the gates would yield to the shock 
of these living battering-rams. But the huge beasts 
no sooner felt the English musket-balls than they 
turned round, and rushed furiously away, trampling 
on the multitude which had urged them forward, A 
raft was launched on the water which filled one part 
of the ditch. Clive, perceiving that his gunners at 
that post did not understand their business, took the 
management of a piece of artillery himself, and 
cleared the raft in a few minutes. Where the moat 
was dry the assailants mounted with great boldness; 
but they were received with a fire so heavy and so 
well directed, that it soon quelled the courage even of 
fanaticism and of intoxication. The rear ranks of 
the English kept the front ranks supplied with a 
constant succession of loaded muskets, and every shot 
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told on the living mass below. After three desperate 
onsets, the besiegers retired behind the ditch. 

The struggle lasted about an hour. Four hundred 
of the assailants fell. The garrison lost only five or 
six men. The besieged passed an anxious night, 
looking for a renewal of the attack. But when day 
broke, the enemy were no more to be seen. They 
had retired, leaving to the English several guns and 
a large quantity of ammunition. 

The news was received at Fort St. George with 
transports of joy and pride. Clive was justly re¬ 
garded as a man equal to any command. Two 
hundred English soldiers and seven hundred sepoys 
were sent to him, and with this force he instantly 
commenced offensive operations. He took the fort 
of Timery, effected a junction with a division of 
Morari Row's army, and hastened, by forced marches, 
to attack Rajah Sahib, who was at the head of about 
five thousand men, of whom three hundred were 
French. The action was sharp ; but Clive gained a 
complete victory. The military chest of Rajah Sahib 
fell into the hands of the conquerors. Six hundred 
sepoys, who had served in the enemy's army, came 
over to Clive’s quarters, and were taken into the 
British service. Conjeveram surrendered without a 
blow. The governor of Amee deserted Chunda Sahib, 
and recognised the title of Mahommed Ali. 

Had the entire direction of the war been intrusted 
to Clive, it would probably have been brought to a 
speedy close. But the timidity and incapacity which 
appeared in all the movements of the English, except 
where he was personally present, protracted the 
struggle. The Mahrattas muttered that his soldiers 
were of a different race from the British whom they 
found elsewhere. The effect of this languor was that 
in no long time Rajah Sahib, at the head of a con¬ 
siderable army, in which were four hundred French 
troops, appeared almost under the guns of Fort St. 
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George, and laid waste the villas and gardens of the 
gentlemen of the English settlement. But he was 
again encountered and defeated by Clive. More than 
a hundred of the French were killed or taken, a loss 
more serious than that of thousands of natives. The 
victorious army marched from the field of battle to 
Fort St. David. On the road lay the City of the 
Victory of Dupleix, and the stately monument which 
was designed to commemorate the triumphs of France 
in the East. Clive ordered both the city and the 
monument to be rased to the ground. He was 
induced, we believe, to take this step, not by personal 
or national malevolence, but by a just and profound 
policy. The town and its pompous name, the pillar 
and its vaunting inscriptions, were among the devices 
by which Dupleix had laid the public mind of India 
under a spell. This spell it was Clive's business to 
break. The natives had been taught that France 
was confessedly the first power in Europe, and that 
the English did not presume to dispute her supremacy. 
No measure could be more effectual for the removing 
of this delusion than the public and solemn demolition 
of the French trophies. 

The government of Madras, encouraged by these 
events, determined to send a strong detachment, 
under Clive, to reinforce the garrison of Trichinopoly, 
But just at this conjuncture, Major Lawrence arrived 
from England, and. assumed the chief command. 
From the waywardness and impatience of control 
which had characterised Clive, both at school and in 
the counting-house, it might have been expected that 
he would not, after such achievements, act with zeal 
and good humour in a subordinate capacity. But 
Lawrence had early treated him with kindness ; and 
it is bare justice to Clive to say that, proud and over¬ 
bearing as he was, kindness was never thrown away 
upon him. He cheerfully placed himself under the 
orders of his old friend, and exerted himself as 
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strenuously in the second post as he could have done 
in the first. Lawrence well knew the value of such 
assistance. Though himself gifted with no intellectual 
faculty higher than plain good sense, he fully appre¬ 
ciated the powers of his brilliant coadjutor. Though 
he had made a methodical study of military tactics, 
and, like all men regularly bred to a profession, was 
disposed to look with disdain on interlopers, he had 
yet liberality enough to acknowledge that Clive was 
an exception to common rules. ‘ Some people/ he 
wrote, ‘ are pleased to term Captain Clive fortunate 
and luckybut, in my opinion, from the knowledge 
I have of the gentleman, he deserved and might expect 
from his conduct every thing as it fell out;—a man 
of an undaunted resolution, of a cool temper, and of 
a presence of mind which never left him in the greatest 
danger—bom a soldier; for, without a military 
education of any sort, or much conversing with any of 
the profession, from his judgment and good sense, he 
led on an army like an experienced officer and a brave 
soldier, with a prudence that certainly warranted 
success/ 

The French had no commander to oppose to the 
two friends. Dupleix, not inferior in talents for 
negotiation and intrigue to any European who has 
borne a part in the revolutions of India, was ill 
qualified to direct in person military operations. He 
had not been bred a soldier, and had no inclination to 
become one. His enemies accused him of personal 
cowardice; and he defended himself in a strain 
worthy of Captain Bobadil.* He kept away from 
shot, he said, because silence and tranquillity were 
propitious to his genius, and he found it difficult to 
pursue his meditations amidst the noise of fire-arms. 
He was thus under the necessity of intrusting to others 
the execution of his great warlike designs; and he 
bitterly complained that he was ill served. He had 
indeed been assisted by one officer of eminent merit, 
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the celebrated Bussy. But Bussy* had marched 
northward with the Nizam, and was fully employed 
in looking after his own interests, and those of France, 
at the court of that prince. Among the officers who 
remained with Dupleix, there was not a single man 
of capacity ; and many of them were boys, at whose 
ignorance and folly the common soldiers laughed. 

The English triumphed everywhere. The besiegers 
of Trichinopoly were themselves besieged and com¬ 
pelled to capitulate. Chunda Sahib fell into the hands 
of the Mahrattas, and was put to death, at the insti¬ 
gation probably of his competitor, Mahommed Ali. 
The spirit of Dupleix, however, was unconquerable, 
and his resources inexhaustible. From his employers 
in Europe he no longer received help or countenance. 
They condemned his policy. They gave him no 
pecuniary assistance. They sent him for troops only 
the sweepings of the galleys. Yet still he persisted, 
intrigued, bribed, promised, lavished his private 
fortune, strained his credit, procured new diplomas 
from Delhi, raised up new enemies to the government 
of Madras on every side, and found tools even among 
the allies of the English Company. But all was in 
vain. Slowly, but steadily, the power of Britain con¬ 
tinued to increase, and that of France to decline. 

The health of Clive had never been good during his 
residence in India; and his constitution was now so 
much impaired that he determined to return to 
England. Before his departure he undertook a 
service of considerable difficulty, and performed it 
with his usual vigour and dexterity. The forts of 
Covelong and Chingleput were occupied by French 
garrisons. It was determined to send a force against 
them. But the only force available for this purpose 
was of such a description that no officer but Clive 
would risk his reputation by commanding it. It con¬ 
sisted of five hundred newly levied sepoys, and two 
hundred recruits who had just landed from England, 
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and who were the worst and lowest wretches that 
the Company's crimps could pick up in the flash- 
houses of London. Clive, ill and exhausted as he was, 
undertook to make an army of this undisciplined 
rabble, and marched with them to Covelong. A shot 
from the fort killed one of these extraordinary 
soldiers; on which all the rest faced about and ran 
away, and it was with the greatest difficulty that Clive 
rallied them. On another occasion, the noise of a 
gun terrified the sentinels so much that one of them 
was found, some hours later, at the bottom of a well. 
Clive gradually accustomed them to danger, and, by 
exposing himself constantly in the most perilous 
situations, shamed them into courage. He at length 
succeeded in forming a respectable force out of his 
unpromising materials. Covelong fell. Clive learned 
that a strong detachment was marching to relieve it 
from Chmgleput. He took measures to prevent the 
enemy from learning that they were too late, laid an 
ambuscade for them on the road, killed a hundred of 
them with one fire, took three hundred prisoners, 
pursued the fugitives to the gates of Chingleput, laid 
siege instantly to that fastness, reputed one of the 
strongest in India, made a breach, and was on the 
point of storming, when the French commandant 
capitulated and retired with his men. 

Essay on Lord Chve 


NARRATIVE 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 

I T is not so with the Pilgrim's Progress. That 
wonderful book, while it obtains admiration 
from the most fastidious critics, is loved by those 
who are too simple to admire it. Doctor Johnson, 
all whose studies were desultory, and who hated, as 
he said, to read books through, made an exception in 
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favour of the Pilgrim's Progress. That work was one 
of the two or three works which he wished longer. 
It was by no common merit that the illiterate sectary 
extracted praise like this from the most pedantic of 
critics and the most bigoted of Tories. In the wildest 
parts of Scotland the Pilgrim's Progress is the delight 
of the peasantry. In every nursery the Pilgrim's 
Progress is a greater favourite than Jack the Giant- 
killer. Every reader knows the straight and narrow 
path as well as he knows a road in which he has gone 
backward and forward a hundred times. This is the 
highest miracle of genius, that things which are not 
should be as though they were, that the imaginations 
of one mind should become the personal recollections 
of another. And this miracle the tinker has wrought. 
There is no ascent, no declivity, no resting-place, no 
tum-stile, with which we are not perfectly acquainted. 
The wicket gate, and the desolate swamp which 
separates it from the City of Destruction, the long 
line of road, as straight as a rule can make it, the 
Interpreter's house and all its fair shows, the prisoner 
in the iron cage, the palace, at the doors of which 
armed men kept guard, and on the battlements of 
which walked persons clothed all in gold, the cross 
and the sepulchre, the steep hill and the pleasant 
arbour, the stately front of the House Beautiful by 
the wayside, the chained lions crouching in the porch, 
the low green valley of Humiliation, rich with grass 
and covered with flocks, all are as well known to us 
as the sights of our own street. Then we come to 
the narrow place where Apollyon strode right across 
the whole breadth of the way, to stop the journey of 
Christian, and where afterwards the pillar was set up 
to testify how bravely the pilgrim had fought the 
good fight. As we advance, the valley becomes 
deeper and deeper. The shade of the precipices on 
both sides falls blacker and blacker. The clouds 
gather overhead. Doleful voices, the clanking of 
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chains, and the rushing of many feet to and fro, are 
heard through the darkness. The way, hardly dis¬ 
cernible in gloom, runs close by the mouth of the 
burning pit, which sends forth its flames, its noisome 
smoke, and its hideous shapes to terrify the adven¬ 
turer. Thence he goes on, amidst the snares and 
pitfalls, with the mangled bodies of those who have 
perished lying in the ditch by his side. At the end 
of the long dark valley he passes the dens in which 
the old giants dwelt, amidst the bones of those whom 
they had slain. 

Then the road passes straight on through a waste 
moor, till at length the towers of a distant city appear 
before the traveller ; and soon he is in the midst of 
the innumerable multitudes of Vanity Fair. There 
are the jugglers and the apes, the shops and the 
puppet-shows. There are Italian Row, and French 
Row, and Spanish Row, and British Row, with their 
crowds of buyers, sellers, and loungers, jabbering all 
the languages of the earth. 

Thence we go on by the little hill of the silver mine 
and through the meadow of lilies, along the bank of 
that pleasant river which is bordered on both sides 
by fruit-trees. On the left branches off the path 
leading to the horrible castle, the court-yard of which 
is paved with the skulls of pilgrims ; and right onward 
are the sheepfolds and orchards of the Delectable 
Mountains. 

From the Delectable Mountains, the way lies 
through the fogs and briers of the Enchanted Ground, 
with here and there a bed of soft cushions spread 
under a green arbour. And beyond is the land of 
Beulah, where the flowers, the grapes, and the songs 
of birds never cease, and where the sun shines night 
and day. Thence are plainly seen the golden pave¬ 
ments and streets of pearl, on the other side of that 
black and cold river over which there is no bridge. 

Essay on Bunyan 
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SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE AND DOROTHY 
OSBORNE 

O N his road to France he fell in with the son and 
daughter of Sir Peter Osborne. Sir Peter held 
Guernsey for the King, and the young people were, 
like their father, warm for the royal cause. At an 
inn where they stopped in the Isle of Wight, the 
brother amused himself with inscribing on the win¬ 
dows his opinion of the ruling powers. For this 
instance of malignancy the whole party were arrested, 
and brought before the governor. The sister, trusting 
to the tenderness which, even in those troubled times, 
scarcely any gentleman of any party ever failed to 
show where a woman was concerned, took the crime 
on herself, and was immediately set at liberty with 
her fellow-travellers. 

This incident, as was natural, made a deep impres¬ 
sion on Temple. He was only twenty. Dorothy 
Osborne was twenty-one. She is said to have been 
handsome; and there remains abundant proof that 
she possessed an ample share of the dexterity, the 
vivacity, and the tenderness of her sex. Temple soon 
became, in the phrase of that time, her servant, and 
she returned his regard. But difficulties, as great as 
ever expanded a novel to the fifth volume, opposed 
their wishes. When the courtship commenced, the 
father of the hero was sitting in the Long Parliament; 
the father of the heroine was commanding in Guernsey 
for King Charles. Even when the war ended, and Sir 
Peter Osborne returned to his seat at Chicksands, the 
prospects of the lovers were scarcely less gloomy. Sir 
John Temple had a more advantageous alliance in 
view for his son. Dorothy Osborne was in the mean 
time besieged by as many suitors as were drawn to 
Belmont by the fame of Portia. The most distin¬ 
guished on the list was Henry Cromwell. Destitute 
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of the capacity, the energy, the magnanimity of his 
illustrious father, destitute also of the meek and 
placid virtues of his elder brother, this young man 
was perhaps a more formidable rival in love than 
either of them would have been. Mrs. Hutchinson, 
speaking the sentiments of the grave and aged, 
•describes him as an * insolent foole/ and a f debauched 
ungodly cavalier/ These expressions probably mean 
that he was one who, among young and dissipated 
people, would pass for a fine gentleman. Dorothy 
was fond of dogs of larger and more formidable breed 
than those which lie on modem hearth-rugs; and 
Henry Cromwell promised that the highest function¬ 
aries at Dublin should be set to work to procure her a 
fine Irish greyhound. She seems to have felt his 
attentions as very flattering, though his father was 
then only Lord-General, and not yet Protector. 
Love, however, triumphed over ambition, and the 
young lady appears never to have regretted her 
decision ; though, in a letter written just at the time 
when all England was ringing with the news of the 
violent dissolution of the Long Parliament, she could 
not refrain from reminding Temple, with pardonable 
vanity, ‘ how great she might have been, if she had 
been so wise as to have taken hold of the offer of H. C/ 
Nor was it only the influence of rivals that Temple 
had to dread. The relations of his mistress regarded 
him with personal dislike, and spoke of him as an 
unprincipled adventurer, without honour or religion, 
ready to render service to any party for the sake of 
preferment. This is, indeed, a very distorted view 
of Temple's character. Yet a character, even in the 
most distorted view taken of it by the most angry 
and prejudiced minds, generally retains something of 
its outline. No caricaturist ever represented Mr. Pitt 
as a Falstaff, or Mr. Fox as a skeleton ; nor did any 
libeller ever impute parsimony to Sheridan, or pro¬ 
fusion to Marlborough. It must be allowed that the 
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turn of mind which, the eulogists of Temple have 
dignified with the appellation of philosophical in¬ 
difference, and which, however becoming it may be 
in an old and experienced statesman, has a somewhat 
ungraceful appearance in youth, might easily appear 
shocking to a family who were ready to fight or to 
suffer martyrdom for their exiled King and their 
persecuted church. The poor girl was exceedingly 
hurt and irritated by these imputations on her lover, 
defended him warmly behind his back, and addressed 
to himself some very tender and anxious admonitions, 
mingled with assurances of her confidence in his 
honour and virtue. On one occasion she was most 
highly provoked by the way in which one of her 
brothers spoke of Temple. ' We talked ourselves 
weary/ she says; ‘ he renounced me, and I defied 
him/ 

Near seven years did this arduous wooing continue. 
We are not accurately informed respecting Temple's 
movements during that time. But he seems to have 
led a rambling fife, sometimes on the Continent, 
sometimes in Ireland, sometimes in London. He 
made himself master of the French and Spanish 
languages, and amused himself by writing essays and 
romances, an employment which at least served the 
purpose of forming his style. The specimen which 
Mr. Courtenay has preserved of these early composi¬ 
tions is by no means contemptible : indeed, there is 
one passage on Like and Dislike which could have 
been produced only by a mind habituated carefully 
to reflect on its own operations, and which reminds 
us of the best things in Montaigne. 

Temple appears to have kept up a very active 
correspondence with his mistress. His letters are 
lost, but hers have been preserved. 

Mr. Courtenay proclaims that he is one of Dorothy 
Osborne's devoted servants, and expresses a hope 
that the publication of her letters will add to the 

8 
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number. We must declare ourselves his rivals. She 
really seems to have been a very charming young 
woman, modest, generous, affectionate, intelligent, 
and sprightly ; a royalist, as was to be expected from 
her connections, without any of that political asperity 
which is as unwomanly as a long beard; religious, 
and occasionally gliding into a very pretty and 
endearing sort of preaching, yet not too good to par¬ 
take of such diversions as London afforded under the 
melancholy rule of the puritans, pr to giggle a little 
at a ridiculous sermon from a divine who was thought 
to be one of the great lights of the Assembly at West¬ 
minster ; with a little turn for coquetry, which was 
yet perfectly compatible with warm and disinterested 
attachment, and a little turn for satire, which yet 
seldom passed the bounds of good-nature. She loved 
reading; but her studies were not those of Queen 
Elizabeth and Lady Jane Grey. She read the verses 
of Cowley and Lord Broghill, French Memoirs recom¬ 
mended by her lover, and the Travels of Fernando 
Mendez Pinto. But her favourite books were those 
ponderous French romances which modem readers 
know chiefly from the pleasant satire of Charlotte 
Lennox. She could not, however, help laughing at 
the vile English into which they were translated. 
Her own style is very agreeable ; nor are her letters 
at all the worse for some passages in which raillery 
and tenderness are mixed in a very engaging namby- 
pamby. 

When at last the constancy of the lovers had 
triumphed over all the obstacles which kinsmen and 
rivals could oppose to their union, a yet more serious 
calamity befell them. Poor Mistress Osborne fell ill 
of the small-pox, and, though she escaped with life, 
lost all her beauty. To this most severe trial the 
affection and honour of the lovers of that age was not 
unfrequently subjected. Our readers probably re¬ 
member what Mrs. Hutchinson tells us of herself. 
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The lofty Comelia-like * spirit of the aged matron 
seems to melt into a long-forgotten softness when she 
relates how her beloved Colonel ‘ married her as soon 
as she was able to quit the chamber, when the priest 
and all that saw her were affrighted to look on her. 
But God/ she adds, with a not ungraceful vanity, 
1 recompensed his justice and constancy, by restoring 
her as well as before/ Temple showed on this occa¬ 
sion the same justice and constancy which did so 
much honour to Colonel Hutchinson. The date of 
the marriage is not exactly known. But Mr. Cour¬ 
tenay supposes it to have taken place about the end 
of the year 1654. From this time we lose sight of 
Dorothy, and are reduced to form our opinion of the 
terms on which she and her husband were from very 
slight indications which may easily mislead us. 

Essay on Str William Temple 


THE EARLY MANHOOD OF GOLDSMITH 

I N his seventeenth year Oliver went up to Trinity 
College, Dublin, as a sizar. The sizars paid 
nothing for food and tuition, and very little for 
lodging; but they had to perform some menial ser¬ 
vices from which they have long been relieved. They 
swept the court: they carried up the dinner to the 
fellows' table, and changed the plates and poured out 
the ale of the rulers of the society. Goldsmith was 
quartered, not alone, in a garret, on the window of 
which his name, scrawled by himself, is still read with 
interest. From such garrets many men of less parts 
than his have made their way to the woolsack or 
to the episcopal bench. But Goldsmith, while he 
suffered all the humiliations, threw away all the 
advantages, of his situation. He neglected the studies 
of the place, stood low at the examinations, was 
turned down to the bottom of his class for playing 
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the buffoon in the lecture-room, was severely repri¬ 
manded for pumping on a constable, and was caned 
by a brutal tutor for giving a ball in the attic story 
of the college to some gay youths and damsels from 
the city. 

While Oliver was leading at Dublin a life divided 
between squalid distress and squalid dissipation, his 
father died, leaving a mere pittance. The youth 
obtained his bachelor's degree, and left the university. 
During some time the humble dwelling to which his 
widowed mother had retired was his home. He was 
now in his twenty-first year ; it was necessary that he 
should do something; and his education seemed to 
have fitted him to do nothing but to dress himself in 
gaudy colours, of which he was as fond as a magpie, 
to take a hand at cards, to sing Irish airs, to play the 
flute, to angle in summer, and to tell ghost stories 
by the fire in winter. He tried five or six professions 
in turn without success. He applied for ordination 
but, as he applied in scarlet clothes, he was speedily 
turned out of the episcopal palace. He then became 
tutor in an opulent family, but soon quitted his 
situation in consequence of a dispute about play. 
Then he determined to emigrate to America. His 
relations, with much satisfaction, saw him set out 
for Cork on a good horse, with thirty pounds in his 
pocket. But in six weeks he came back on a miserable 
hack, without a penny, and informed his mother that 
the ship in which he had taken his passage, having 
got a fair wind while he was at a party of pleasure, 
had sailed without him. Then he resolved to study 
the law. A generous kinsman advanced fifty pounds. 
With this sum Goldsmith went to Dublin, was enticed 
into a gaming-house, and lost every shilling. He then 
thought of medicine. A small purse was made up; 
and in his twenty-fourth year he was sent to Edin¬ 
burgh. At Edinburgh he passed eighteen months in 
nominal attendance on lectures, and picked up some 
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superficial information about chemistry and natural 
history. Thence he went to Leyden, still pretending 
to study physic. He left that celebrated university, 
the third university at which he had resided, in his 
twenty-seventh year, without a degree, with the 
merest smattering of medical knowledge, and with no 
property but his clothes and his flute. His flute, 
however, proved a useful friend. He rambled on 
foot through Flanders, France, and Switzerland, 
playing tunes which everywhere set the peasantry 
dancing, and which often procured for him a supper 
and a bed. He wandered as far as Italy. His 
musical performances, indeed, were not to the taste 
of the Italians ; but he contrived to live on the alms 
which he obtained at the gates of convents. It 
should, however, be observed that the stories which 
he told about this part of his life ought to be received 
with great caution ; for strict veracity was never one 
of his virtues ; and a man who is ordinarily inaccurate 
in narration is likely to be more than ordinarily in¬ 
accurate when he talks about his own travels. Gold¬ 
smith, indeed, was so regardless of truth as to assert 
in print that he was present at a most interesting 
conversation between Voltaire and Fontenelle, and 
that this conversation took place at Paris. Now it is 
certain that Voltaire never was within a hundred 
leagues of Paris during the whole time which Gold¬ 
smith passed on the Continent. 

In 1756 the wanderer landed at Dover, without a 
shilling, without a friend, and without a calling. He 
had, indeed, if his own unsupported evidence may be 
trusted, obtained from the University of Padua a 
doctor’s degree ; but this dignity proved utterly use¬ 
less to him. In England his flute was not in request: 
there were no convents ; and he was forced to have 
recourse to a series of desperate expedients. He 
turned strolling player; but his face and figure were 
ill suited to the boards even of the humblest theatre. 
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He pounded drugs and ran about London with phials 
for charitable chemists. He joined a swarm of 
beggars, which made its nest in Axe Yard. He was 
for a time usher of a school, and felt the miseries and 
humiliations of this situation so keenly that he 
thought it a promotion to be permitted to earn his 
bread as a bookseller’s hack ; but he soon found the 
new yoke more galling than the old one, and was glad 
to become an usher again. He obtained a medical 
appointment in the service of the East India Com¬ 
pany ; but the appointment was speedily revoked. 
Why it was revoked we are not told. The subject 
was one on which he never liked to talk. It is 
probable that he was incompetent to perform the 
duties of the place. Then he presented himself at 
Surgeons’ Hall for examination, as mate to a naval 
hospital. Even to so humble a post he was found 
unequal. By this time the schoolmaster whom he 
had served for a morsel of food and the third part of 
a bed was no more. Nothing remained but to return 
to the lowest drudgery of literature. Goldsmith took 
a garret in a miserable court, to which he had to 
climb from the brink of Fleet Ditch by a dizzy ladder 
of flagstones called Breakneck Steps. The court and 
the ascent have long disappeared ; but old Londoners 
will remember both. Here, at thirty, the unlucky 
adventurer sat down to toil like a galley-slave. 

Life of Oliver Goldsmith 


DESCRIPTION 

TRAVEL IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

T HE subjects of Charles the Second were not, it 
is true, quite unacquainted with that principle 
which has, in our own time, produced an unprece¬ 
dented revolution in human affairs, which has enabled 
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navies to advance in the face of wind and tide, and 
battalions, attended by all their baggage and artillery, 
to traverse kingdoms at a pace equal to that of the 
fleetest race horse. The Marquess of Worcester had 
recently observed the expansive power of moisture 
rarefied by heat. After many experiments he had 
succeeded in constructing a rude steam engine, which 
he called a fire water work, and which he pronounced 
to be an admirable and most forcible instrument of 
propulsion. But the Marquess was suspected to be 
a madman, and known to be a Papist. His inven¬ 
tions, therefore, found no favourable reception. His 
fire water work might, perhaps, furnish matter for 
conversation at a meeting of the Royal Society, but 
was not applied to any practical purpose. There were 
no railways, except a few made of timber, from the 
mouths of the Northumbrian coal pits to the banks of 
the Tyne. There was very little internal communica¬ 
tion by water. A few attempts had been made to 
deepen and embank the natural streams, but with 
slender success. Hardly a single navigable canal had 
been even projected. The English of that day were 
in the habit of talking with mingled admiration and 
despair of the immense trench by which Lewis the 
Fourteenth had made a junction between the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean. They little thought that 
their country would, in the course of a few genera¬ 
tions, be intersected, at the cost of private adven¬ 
turers, by artificial rivers making up more than four 
times the length of the Thames, the Severn, and the 
Trent together. 

It was by the highways that both travellers and 
goods generally passed from place to place. And 
those highways appear to have been far worse than 
might have been expected from the degree of wealth 
and civilisation which the nation had even then 
attained. On the best lines of communication the 
ruts were deep, the descents precipitous, and the way 
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often such as it was hardly possible to distinguish, in 
the dusk, from the uninclosed heath and fen which 
lay on both sides. Ralph Thoresby, the antiquary, 
was in danger of losing his way on the great North 
road, between Bamby Moor and Tuxford, and actually 
lost his way between Doncaster and York. Pepys* 
and his wife, travelling in their own coach, lost their 
way between Newbury and Reading. In the course 
of the same tour they lost their way near Salisbury, 
and were in danger of having to pass the night on the 
plain. It was only in fine weather that the whole 
breadth of the road was available for wheeled vehicles. 
Often the mud lay deep on the right and the left; 
and only a narrow track of firm ground rose above the 
quagmire. At such times obstructions and quarrels 
were frequent, and the path was sometimes blocked 
up during a long time by carriers, neither of whom 
would break the way. It happened, almost every 
day, that coaches stuck fast, until a team of cattle 
could be procured from some neighbouring farm, to 
tug them out of the slough. But in bad seasons the 
traveller had to encounter inconveniences still more 
serious. Thoresby, who was in the habit of travelling 
between Leeds and the capital, has recorded, in his 
Diary, such a series of perils and disasters as might 
suffice for a journey to the Frozen Ocean or to the 
Desert of Sahara. On one occasion he learned that 
the floods were out between Ware and London, that 
passengers had to swim for their lives, and that a 
higgler had perished in the attempt to cross. In 
consequence of these tidings he turned out of the high 
road, and was conducted across some meadows, where 
it was necessary for him to ride to the saddle skirts 
in water. In the course of another journey he 
narrowly escaped being swept away by an inundation 
of the Trent. He was afterwards detained at Stam¬ 
ford four days, on account of the state of the roads, 
and then ventured to proceed only because fourteen 
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members of the House of Commons, who were going 
up in a body to Parliament, with guides and numerous 
attendants, took him into their company. On the 
roads of Derbyshire travellers were in constant fear 
for their necks, and were frequently compelled to 
alight and lead their beasts. The great route through 
Wales to Holyhead was in such a state that, in 1685, 
a viceroy, going to Ireland, was five hours in travelling 
fourteen miles, from St. Asaph to Conway. Between 
Conway and Beaumaris he was forced to walk great 
. part of the way ; and his lady was carried in a litter. 
His coach was, with great difficulty, and by the help 
of many hands, brought after him entire. In general, 
carriages were taken to pieces at Conway, and borne, 
on the shoulders of stout Welsh peasants, to the 
Menai Straits. In some parts of Kent and Sussex 
none but the strongest horses could, in winter, get 
through the bog, in which, at every step, they sank 
deep. The markets were often inaccessible during 
several months. It is said that the fruits of the earth 
were sometimes suffered to rot in one place, while in 
another place, distant only a few miles, the supply 
fell far short of the demand. The wheeled carriages 
were, in this district, generally pulled by oxen. When 
Prince George of Denmark visited the stately mansion 
of Petworth in wet weather, he was six hours in going 
nine miles; and it was necessary that a body of 
sturdy hinds should be on each side of his coach, in 
order to prop it. Of the carriages which conveyed 
his retinue several were upset and injured. A letter 
from one of his gentlemen in waiting has been pre¬ 
served, in which the unfortunate courtier complains 
that, during fourteen hours, he never once alighted, 
except when his coach was overturned or stuck fast 
in the mud. 

One chief cause of the badness of the roads seems 
to have been the defective state of the law. Every 
parish was bound to repair the highways which passed 
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through it. The peasantry were forced to give their 
gratuitous labour six days in the year. If this was 
not sufficient, hired labour was employed, and the 
expense was met by a parochial rate. That a route 
connecting two great towns, which have a large and 
thriving trade with each other, should be maintained 
at the cost of the rural population scattered between 
them is obviously unjust; and this injustice was 
peculiarly glaring in the case of the great North road, 
which traversed very poor and thinly inhabited dis¬ 
tricts, and joined very rich and populous districts. 
Indeed it was not in the power of the parishes of 
Huntingdonshire to mend a highway worn by the 
constant traffic between the West Riding of York¬ 
shire and London. Soon after the Restoration this 
grievance attracted the notice of Parliament; and an 
Act, the first of our many turnpike Acts, was passed, 
imposing a small toll on travellers and goods, for the 
purpose of keeping some parts of this important line 
of communication in good repair. This innovation, 
however, excited many murmurs; and the other 
great avenues to the capital were long left under the 
old system. A change was at length effected, but 
not without much difficulty. For unjust and absurd 
taxation to which men are accustomed is often borne 
far more willingly than the most reasonable impost 
which is new. It was not till many toll bars had 
been violently pulled down, till the troops had in 
many districts been forced to act against the people, 
and till much blood had been shed, that a good 
system was introduced. By slow degrees reason 
triumphed over prejudice; and our island is now 
crossed in every direction by near thirty thousand 
miles of turnpike road. 

On the best highways heavy articles were, in the 
time of Charles the Second, generally conveyed from 
place to place by stage waggons. In the straw of 
these vehicles nestled a crowd of passengers, who 
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could, not afford to travel by coach or on horseback, 
and who were prevented by infirmity, or by the 
weight of their luggage, from going on foot. The 
expense of transmitting heavy goods in this way was 
enormous. From London to Birmingham the charge 
was seven pounds a ton; from London to Exeter 
twelve pounds a ton. This was about fifteen pence 
a ton for every mile, more by a third than was after¬ 
wards charged on turnpike roads, and fifteen times 
what is now demanded by railway companies. The 
cost of conveyance amounted to a prohibitory tax on 
many useful articles. Coal in particular was never 
seen except in the districts where it was produced, or 
in the districts to which it could be carried by sea, 
and was indeed always known in the South of England 
by the name of sea coal. 

On by-roads, and generally throughout the country 
north of York and west of Exeter, goods were carried 
by long trains of packhorses. These strong and 
patient beasts, the breed of which is now extinct, 
were attended by a class of men who seem to have 
borne much resemblance to the Spanish muleteers. 
A traveller of humble condition often found it con¬ 
venient to perform a journey mounted on a pack- 
saddle between two baskets, under the care of these 
hardy guides. The expense of this mode of con¬ 
veyance was small. But the caravan moved at a 
foot's pace; and in winter the cold was often in¬ 
supportable. 

The rich commonly travelled in their own carriages, 
with at least four horses. Cotton, the facetious poet, 
attempted to go from London to the Peak with a 
single pair, but found at Saint Albans that the 
journey would be insupportably tedious, and altered 
his plan. A coach and six is in our time never seen, 
except as part of some pageant. The frequent men¬ 
tion therefore of such equipages in old books is likely 
to mislead us. We attribute to magnificence what 
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was really the effect of a very disagreeable necessity. 
People, in the time of Charles the Second, travelled 
with six horses, because with a smaller number there 
was great danger of sticking fast in the mire. Nor 
were even six horses always sufficient. Vanbrugh, 
in the succeeding generation, described with great 
humour the way in which a country gentleman, 
newly chosen a member of Parliament, went up to 
London. On that occasion all the exertions of six 
beasts, two of which had been taken from the plough, 
could not save the family coach from being imbedded 
in a quagmire. 

Public carriages had recently been much improved. 
During the years which immediately followed the 
Restoration, a diligence ran between London and 
Oxford in two days. The passengers slept at Beacons- 
field. At length, in the spring of 1669, a great and 
daring innovation was attempted. It was announced 
that a vehicle, described as the Flying Coach, would 
perform the whole journey between sunrise and sum 
set. This spirited undertaking was solemnly con¬ 
sidered and sanctioned by the Heads of the University, 
and appears to have excited the same sort of interest 
which is excited in our own time by the opening of 
a new railway. The Vice-chancellor, by a notice 
affixed in all public places, prescribed the hour and 
place of departure. The success of the experiment 
was complete. At six in the morning the carriage 
began to move from before the ancient front of All 
Souls College: and at seven in the evening the 
adventurous gentlemen who had run the first risk 
were safely deposited at their inn in London. The 
emulation of the sister University was moved; and 
soon a diligence was set up which in one day carried 
passengers from Cambridge to the capital. At the 
close of the reign of Charles the Second, flying 
carriages ran thrice a week from London to the chief 
towns. But no stage coach, indeed no stage waggon. 
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appears to have proceeded further north than York, 
or further west than Exeter. The ordinary day’s 
journey of a flying coach was about fifty miles in the 
summer; but in winter, when the ways were bad 
and the nights long, little more than thirty. The 
Chester coach, the York coach, and the Exeter coach 
generally reached London in four days during the 
fine season, but at Christmas not till the sixth day. 
The passengers, six in number, were all seated in the 
carriage. For accidents were so frequent that it 
would have been most perilous to mount the roof. 
The ordinary fare was about twopence halfpenny a 
mile in summer, and somewhat more in winter. 

This mode of travelling, which by Englishmen of 
the present day would be regarded as insufferably 
slow, seemed to our ancestors wonderfully and indeed 
alarmingly rapid. In a work published a few months 
before the death of Charles the Second, the flying 
coaches are extolled as far superior to any similar 
vehicles ever known in the world. Their velocity is 
the subject of special commendation, and is trium¬ 
phantly contrasted with the sluggish pace of the 
continental posts. But with boasts like these was 
mingled the sound of complaint and invective. The 
interests of large classes had been unfavourably 
affected by the establishment of the new diligences; 
and, as usual, many persons were, from mere stupidity 
and obstinacy, disposed to clamour against the inno¬ 
vation, simply because it was an innovation. It was 
vehemently argued that this mode of conveyance 
would be fatal to the breed of horses and to the noble 
art of horsemanship; that the Thames, which had 
long been an important nursery of seamen, would 
cease to be the chief thoroughfare from London up 
to Windsor and down to Gravesend; that saddlers 
and spurriers would be ruined by hundreds; that 
numerous inns, at which mounted travellers had been 
in the habit of stopping, would be deserted, and 
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would no longer pay any rent; that the new carriages 
were too hot in summer and too cold in winter ; that 
the passengers were grievously annoyed by invalids 
and crying children; that the coach sometimes 
reached the inn so late that it was impossible to get 
supper, and sometimes started so early that it was 
impossible to get breakfast. On these grounds it 
was gravely recommended that no public carriage 
should be permitted to have more than four horses, 
to start oftener than once a week, or to go more than 
thirty miles a day. It was hoped that, if this regula¬ 
tion were adopted, all except the sick and the lame 
would return to the old mode of travelling. Petitions 
embodying such opinions as these were presented to 
the King in council from several companies of the 
City of London, from several provincial towns, and 
from the justices of several counties. We smile at 
these things. It is not impossible that our descen¬ 
dants, when they read the history of the opposition 
offered by cupidity and prejudice to the improve¬ 
ments of the nineteenth century, may smile in their 
turn. 

In spite of the attractions of the flying coaches, it 
was still usual for men who enjoyed health and vigour, 
and who were not encumbered by much baggage, to 
perform long journeys on horseback. If the traveller 
wished to move expeditiously he rode post. Fresh 
saddle horses and guides were to be procured at con¬ 
venient distances along all the great lines of road. 
The charge was threepence a mile for each horse, 
and fourpence a stage for the guide. In this manner, 
when the ways were good, it was possible to travel, 
for a considerable time, as rapidly as by any con¬ 
veyance known in England, till vehicles were pro¬ 
pelled by steam. There were as yet no post chaises; 
nor could those who rode in their own coaches 
ordinarily procure a change of horses. The King, 
however, and the great officers of state were able to 
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command relays. Thus Charles commonly went in 
one day from Whitehall to Newmarket, a distance of 
about fifty-five miles through a level country; and 
this was thought by his subjects a proof of great 
activity. Evelyn performed the same journey in 
company with the Lord Treasurer Clifford. The 
coach was drawn by six horses, which were changed 
at Bishop Stortford and again at Chesterford. The 
travellers reached Newmarket at night. Such a mode 
of conveyance seems to have been considered as a 
rare luxury confined to princes and ministers. 

Whatever might be the way in which a journey 
was performed, the travellers, unless they were 
numerous and well armed, ran considerable risk of 
being stopped and plundered. The mounted high¬ 
wayman, a marauder known to our generation only 
from books, was to be found on every main road. 
The waste tracts which lay on the great routes near 
London were especially haunted by plunderers of this 
class. Hounslow Heath, on the great Western Road, 
and Finchley Common, on the great Northern Road, 
were perhaps the most celebrated of these spots. The 
Cambridge scholars trembled when they approached 
Epping Forest, even in broad daylight. Seamen who 
had just been paid off at Chatham were often com¬ 
pelled to deliver their purses on Gadshill, celebrated 
near a hundred years earlier by the greatest of poets 
as the scene of the depredations of Poins and Falstaff. 
The public authorities seem to have been often at a 
loss how to deal with the plunderers. At one time it 
was announced in the Gazette that several persons, 
who were strongly suspected of being highwaymen, 
but against whom there was not sufficient evidence, 
would be paraded at Newgate in riding dresses : their 
horses would also be shown : and all gentlemen who 
had been robbed were invited to inspect this singular 
exhibition. On another occasion a pardon was 
publicly offered to a robber if he would give up some 
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rough diamonds, of immense value, which he had 
taken when he stopped the Harwich mail. ~A short 
time after appeared another proclamation, warning 
the innkeepers that the eye of the government was 
upon them. Their criminal connivance, it was 
affirmed, enabled banditti to infest the roads with 
impunity. That these suspicions were not without 
foundation, is proved by the dying speeches of some 
penitent robbers of that age, who appear to have 
received from the innkeepers services much re¬ 
sembling those which Farquhar's Boniface rendered 
to Gibbet.* 

It was necessary to the success and even to the 
safety of the highwayman that he should be a bold 
and skilful rider, and that his manners and appear¬ 
ance should be such as suited the master of a fine 
horse. He therefore held an aristocratical position 
' in the community of thieves, appeared at fashionable 
coffee houses and gaming houses, and betted with 
men of quality on the race ground. Sometimes, 
indeed, he was a man of good family and education. 
A romantic interest therefore attached, and perhaps 
still attaches, to the names of freebooters of this 
class. The vulgar eagerly drank in tales of their 
ferocity and audacity, of their occasional acts of 
generosity and good nature, of their amours, of their 
miraculous escapes, of their desperate struggles, and 
of their manly bearing at the bar and in the cart. 
Thus it was related of William Nevison, the great 
robber of Yorkshire, that he levied a quarterly 
tribute on all the northern drovers, and, in return, 
not only spared them himself, but protected them 
against all other thieves; that he demanded purses 
in the most courteous manner ; that he gave largely 
to the poor what he had taken from the rich; that 
his life was once spared by the royal clemency, but 
that he again tempted his fate, and at length died, 
in 1685, on the gallows of York. It was related how 
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Claude Duval, the French page of the Duke of Rich¬ 
mond, took to the road, became captain of a formid¬ 
able gang, and had the honour to be named first in a 
royal proclamation against notorious offenders ; how 
at the head of his troop he stopped a lady's coach, in 
which there was a booty of four hundred pounds; 
how he took only one hundred, and suffered the fair 
owner to ransom the rest by dancing a coranto with 
him on the heath ; how his vivacious gallantry stole 
away the hearts of all women ; how his dexterity at 
sword and pistol made him a terror to all men ; how, 
at length, in the year 1670, he was seized when over¬ 
come by wine ; how dames of high rank visited him 
in prison, and with tears interceded for his life ; how 
the King would have granted a pardon, but for the 
interference of Judge Morton, the terror of highway¬ 
men, who threatened to resign his office unless the 
law were carried into full effect; and how, after the 
execution, the corpse lay in state with all the pomp 
of scutcheons, wax lights, black hangings and mutes, 
till the same cruel Judge, who had intercepted the 
mercy of the crown, sent officers to disturb the 
obsequies. In these anecdotes there is doubtless a 
large mixture of fable; but they are not on that 
account unworthy of being recorded; for it is both 
an authentic and an important fact that such tales, 
whether false or true, were heard by our ancestors 
with eagerness and faith. 

All the various dangers by which the traveller was 
beset were greatly increased by darkness. He was 
therefore commonly desirous of having the shelter of 
a roof during the night; and such shelter it was not 
difficult to obtain. From a very early period the inns 
of England had been renowned. Our first great poet* 
had described the excellent accommodation which 
they afforded to the pilgrims of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. Nine and twenty persons, with their horses, 
found room in the wide chambers and stables of the 

9 . 
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Tabaxd in Southwark. The food was of the best, 
and the wines such as drew the company on to drink 
largely. Two hundred years later, under the reign 
of Elizabeth, William Harrison gave a lively descrip¬ 
tion of the plenty and comfort of the great hostelries. 
The Continent of Europe, he said, could show nothing 
like them. There were some in which two or three 
hundred people, with their horses, could without 
difficulty be lodged and fed. The bedding, the 
tapestry, above all, the abundance of clean and fine 
linen was matter of wonder. Valuable plate was 
often set on the tables. Nay, there were signs which 
had cost thirty or forty pounds. In the seventeenth 
century England abounded with excellent inns of 
every rank. The traveller sometimes, in a small 
village, lighted on a public house such as Walton has 
described, where the brick floor was swept clean, 
where the walls were stuck round with ballads, where 
the sheets smelt of lavender, and where a blazing 
fire, a cup of good ale, and a dish of trouts fresh from 
the neighbouring brook, were to be procured at small 
charge. At the larger houses of entertainment were 
to be found beds hung with silk, choice cookery, and 
claret equal to the best which was drunk in London. 
The innkeepers too, it was said, were not like other 
innkeepers. On the Continent the landlord was the 
tyrant of those who crossed the threshold. In Eng¬ 
land he was a servant. Never was an Englishman 
more at home than when he took his ease in his inn. 
Even men of fortune, who might in their own man¬ 
sions have enjoyed every luxury, were often in the 
habit of passing their evenings in the parlour of some 
neighbouring house of public entertainment. They 
seem to have thought that comfort and freedom could 
in no other place be enjoyed in equal perfection. 
This feeling continued during many generations to 
be a national peculiarity. The liberty and jollity 
of inns long furnished matter to our novelists and 
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dramatists. Johnson declared that a tavern chair 
was the throne of human felicity; and Shenstone 
gently complained that no private roof, however 
friendly, gave the wanderer so warm a welcome as 
that which was to be found at an inn. 

History of England 


THE DEATH AND BURIAL OF CHATHAM 

T HE Duke of Richmond had given notice of an 
address to the throne, against the further 
prosecution of hostilities with America. Chatham 
had, during some time, absented himself from Parlia¬ 
ment, in consequence of his growing infirmities. He 
determined to appear in his place on this occasion, 
and to declare that his opinions were decidedly at 
variance with those of the Rockingham party. He 
was in a state of great excitement. His medical 
attendants were uneasy, and strongly advised him 
to calm himself, and to remain at home. But he 
was not to be controlled. His son William and his 
son-in-law Lord Mahon, accompanied him to West¬ 
minster. He rested himself in the Chancellor's room 
till the debate commenced, and then, leaning on his 
two young relations, limped to his seat. The slightest 
particulars of that day were remembered, and have 
been carefully recorded. He bowed, it was remarked, 
with great courtliness to those peers who rose to make 
way for him and his supporters. His crutch was in 
his hand. He wore, as was his fashion, a rich velvet 
coat. His legs were swathed in flannel. His wig was 
so large, and his face so emaciated, that none of his 
features could be discerned, except the high curve of 
his nose, and his eyes, which still retained a gleam of 
the old fire. 

When the Duke of Richmond had spoken, Chatham 
rose. For some time his voice was inaudible. At 
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length his tones became distinct and his action 
animated. Here and there his hearers caught a 
thought or an expression which reminded them of 
William Pitt. But it was clear that he was not him¬ 
self. He lost the thread of his discourse, hesitated, 
repeated the same words several times, and was so 
confused that, in speaking of the Act of Settlement, 
he could not recall the name of the Electress Sophia. 
The House listened in solemn silence, and with the 
aspect of profound respect and compassion. The 
stillness was so deep that the dropping of a handker¬ 
chief would have been heard. The Duke of Richmond 
replied with great tenderness and courtesy ; but while 
he spoke, the old man was observed to be restless and 
irritable. The Duke sat down. Chatham stood up 
again, pressed his hand on his breast, and sank down 
in an apoplectic fit. Three or four lords who sat near 
him caught him in his fall. The House broke up in 
confusion. The dying man was carried to the 
residence of one of the officers of Parliament, and was 
so far restored as to be able to bear a journey to 
Hayes. At Hayes, after lingering a few weeks, he 
expired in his seventieth year. His bed was watched 
to the last, with anxious tenderness, by his wife and 
children; and he well deserved their care. Too 
often haughty and wayward to others, to themhe had 
been almost effeminately kind. He had through life 
been dreaded by his political opponents, and regarded 
with more awe than love even by his political asso¬ 
ciates. But no fear seems to have mingled with the 
affection which his fondness, constantly overflowing 
in a thousand endearing forms, had inspired in the 
little circle at Hayes. 

Chatham, at the time of his decease, had not, in 
both Houses of Parliament, ten personal adherents. 
Half the public men of the age had been estranged 
from him by his errors, and the other half by the 
exertions which he had made to repair his errors. His 
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last speech had been an attack at once on the policy 
pursued by the government, and on the policy recom¬ 
mended by the opposition. But death restored him 
to his old place in the affection of his country. Who 
could hear unmoved of the fall of that which had been 
so great, and which had stood so long ? The cir¬ 
cumstances, too, seemed rather to belong to the tragic 
stage than to real life. A great statesman, full of 
years and honours, led forth to the Senate House by 
a son of rare hopes, and stricken down in full council 
while straining his feeble voice to rouse the drooping 
spirit of his country, could not but be remembered 
with peculiar veneration and tenderness. The few 
detractors who ventured to murmur were silenced by 
the indignant clamours of a nation which remembered 
only the lofty genius, the unsullied probity, the 
undisputed services, of him who was no more. For 
once, the chiefs of all parties were agreed. A public 
funeral, a public monument, were eagerly voted. 
The debts of the deceased were paid. A provision 
was made for his family. The City of London 
requested that the remains of the great man whom 
she had so long loved and honoured might rest 
under the dome of her magnificent cathedral. 
But the petition came too late. Everything was 
already prepared for the interment in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Though men of all parties had concurred in decree¬ 
ing posthumous honours to Chatham, his corpse was 
attended to the grave almost exclusively by opponents 
of the government. The banner of the lordship of 
Chatham was borne by Colonel Barre, attended by 
the Duke of Richmond and Lord Rockingham. 
Burke, Savile, and Dunning upheld the pall. Lord 
Camden was conspicuous in the procession. The 
chief mourner was young William Pitt. After the 
lapse of more than twenty-seven years, in a season as 
dark and perilous, his own shattered frame and broken 
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heart were laid, with the same pomp, in the same 
consecrated mould. 

Chatham sleeps near the northern door of the 
Church, in a spot which has ever since been appro¬ 
priated to statesmen, as the other end of the same 
transept has long been to poets. Mansfield rests 
there, and the second William Pitt, and Fox, and 
Grattan, and Canning, and Wilberforce. In no other 
cemetery do so many great citizens lie within so 
narrow a space. High over those venerable graves 
towers the stately monument of Chatham, and from 
above, his effigy, graven by a cunning hand, seems 
still, with eagle face and outstretched arm, to bid 
England be of good cheer, and to hurl defiance at her 
foes. The generation which reared that memorial of 
him has disappeared. The time has come when the 
rash and indiscriminate judgments which his con¬ 
temporaries passed on his character may be calmly 
revised by history. And history, while, for the 
warning of vehement, high, and daring natures, she 
notes his many errors, will yet deliberately pronounce, 
that, among the eminent men whose bones lie near 
his, scarcely one has left a more stainless, and none 
a more splendid name. 

Essay on the Earl of Chatham 


THE TRIAL OF WARREN HASTINGS 

I N the mean time, the preparations for the trial 
had proceeded rapidly ; and on the thirteenth of 
February, 1788, the sittings of the Court commenced. 
There have been spectacles more dazzling to the eye, 
more gorgeous with jewellery and cloth of gold, more 
attractive to grown-up children, than that which was 
then exhibited at Westminster; but, perhaps, there 
never was a spectacle so well calculated to strike a 
highly cultivated, a reflecting, an imaginative mind. 
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All the various kinds of interest which belong to the 
near and to the distant, to the present and to the past, 
were collected on one spot and in one hour. All the 
talents and all the accomplishments which are 
developed by liberty and civilisation were now dis¬ 
played, with every advantage that could be derived 
both from co-operation and from contrast. Every 
step in the proceedings carried the mind either back¬ 
ward, through many troubled centuries, to the days 
when the foundations of our constitution were laid; 
or far away, over boundless seas and deserts, to dusky 
nations living under strange stars, worshipping strange 
gods, and writing strange characters from right to left. 
The High Court of Parliament was to sit, according to 
forms handed down from the days of the Plantagenets, 
on an Englishman accused of exercising tyranny over 
the lord of the holy city of Benares, and over the 
ladies of the princely house of Oude. 

The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the 
great hall of William Rufus, the hall which had 
resounded with acclamations at the inauguration of 
thirty kings, the hall which had witnessed the just 
sentence of Bacon and the just absolution of Somers, 
the hall where the eloquence of Strafford had for a 
moment awed and melted a victorious party inflamed 
with just resentment, the hall where Charles had con¬ 
fronted the High Court of Justice with the placid 
courage which has half redeemed his fame. Neither 
military nor civil pomp was wanting. The avenues 
were lined with grenadiers. The streets were kept 
clear by cavalry. The peers, robed in gold and 
ermine, were marshalled by the heralds under Garter 
King-at-arms. The judges in their vestments of 
state attended to give advice on points of law. Near 
a hundred and seventy lords, three fourths of the 
Upper House as the Upper House then was, walked in 
solemn order from their usual place of assembling to 
the tribunal. The junior Baron present led the way. 
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George Eliott, Lord Heathfield, recently ennobled for 
his memorable defence of Gibraltar against the fleets 
and armies of France and Spain. The long procession 
was closed by the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of 
the realm, by the great dignitaries, and by the 
brothers and sons of the King. Last of all came 
the Prince of Wales, conspicuous by his fine person 
and noble bearing. The grey old walls were hung 
with scarlet. The long galleries were crowded by an 
audience such as has rarely excited the fears or the 
emulation of an orator. There were gathered 
together, from all parts of a great, free, enlightened, 
and prosperous empire, grace and female loveliness, 
wit and learning, the representatives of every science 
and of every art. There were seated round the Queen 
the fair-haired young daughters of the house of 
Brunswick. There the Ambassadors of great Kings 
and Commonwealths gazed with admiration on a 
spectacle which no other country in the world could 
present. There Siddons, in the prime of her majestic 
beauty, looked with emotion on a scene surpassing 
all the imitations of the stage. There the historian of 
the Roman Empire* thought of the days when Cicero 
pleaded the cause of Sicily against Verres, and when, 
before a senate which still retained some show of 
freedom, Tacitus thundered against the oppressor of 
Africa. There were seen, side by side, the greatest 
painter and the greatest scholar of the age. The 
spectacle had allured Reynolds from that easel which 
has preserved to us the thoughtful foreheads of so 
many writers and statesmen, and the sweet smiles of 
so many noble matrons. It had induced Parr to 
suspend his labours in that dark and profound mine 
from which he had extracted a vast treasure of erudi¬ 
tion, a treasure too often buried in the earth, too often 
paraded with injudicious and inelegant ostentation, 
but still precious, massive, and splendid. There 
appeared the voluptuous charms of her* to whom the 
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heir of the throne had in secret plighted his faith. 
There too was she,* the beautiful mother of a beauti¬ 
ful race, the Saint Cecilia, whose delicate features, 
lighted up by love and music, art has rescued from 
the common decay. There were the members of that 
brilliant society which quoted, criticised, and ex¬ 
changed repartees, under the rich peacock hangings 
of Mrs. Montague. And there the ladies, whose 
lips, more persuasive than those of Fox himself, 
had carried the Westminster election, against palace 
and treasury, shone round Georgiana Duchess of 
Devonshire. 

The Serjeants made proclamation. Hastings ad¬ 
vanced to the bar, and bent his knee. The culprit 
was indeed not unworthy of that great presence. He 
had ruled an extensive and populous country, had 
made laws and treaties, had sent forth armies, had 
set up and pulled down princes. And in his high 
place he had so borne himself, that all had feared him, 
that most had loved him, and that hatred itself could 
deny him no title to glory, except virtue. He looked 
like a great man, and not like a bad man. A person 
small and emaciated, yet deriving dignity from a 
carriage which, while it indicated deference to the 
court, indicated also habitual self-possession and self- 
respect, a high and intellectual forehead, a brow pen¬ 
sive, but not gloomy, a mouth of inflexible decision, 
a face pale and worn, but serene, on which was 
written, as legibly as under the picture in the council- 
chamber at Calcutta, Mens aqua, in arduis ; such was 
the aspect with which the great Proconsul presented 
himself to his judges. 


Essay on Warren Hastings 
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RHETORIC 

THE PURITANS 

T HE Puritans were men whose minds had derived 
a peculiar character from the daily contempla¬ 
tion of superior beings and eternal interests. Not 
content with acknowledging, in general terms, an 
overruling Providence, they habitually ascribed every 
event to the will of the Great Being, for whose power 
nothing was too vast, for whose inspection nothing 
was too minute. To know him, to serve him, to 
enjoy him, was with them the great end of existence. 
They rejected with contempt the ceremonious homage 
which other sects substituted for the pure worship of 
the soul. Instead of catching occasional glimpses of 
the Deity through an obscuring veil, they aspired to 
gaze full on his intolerable brightness, and to com¬ 
mune with him face to face. Hence originated their 
contempt for terrestrial distinctions. The difference 
between the greatest and the meanest of mankind 
seemed to vanish, when compared with the boundless 
interval which separated the whole race from him on 
whom their own eyes were constantly fixed. They 
recognised no title to superiority but his favour ; and, 
confident of that favour, they despised all the accom¬ 
plishments and all the dignities of the world. If they 
were unacquainted with the works of philosophers and 
poets, they were deeply read in the oracles of God. 
If their names were not found in the registers of 
heralds, they were recorded in the Book of Life. If 
their steps were not accompanied by a splendid train 
of menials, legions of ministering angels had charge 
over them. Their palaces were houses not made with 
hands ; their diadems crowns of glory which should 
never fade away. On the rich and the eloquent, on 
nobles and priests, they looked down with contempt: 
for they esteemed themselves rich in a more precious 
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treasure, and eloquent in a more sublime language, 
nobles by the right of an earlier creation, and priests 
by the imposition of a mightier hand. The very 
meanest of them was a being to whose fate a mys¬ 
terious and terrible importance belonged, on whose 
slightest action the spirits of light and darkness 
looked with anxious interest, who had been destined* 
before heaven and earth were created, to enjoy a 
felicity which should continue when heaven and earth 
should have passed away. Events which short¬ 
sighted politicians ascribed to earthly causes, had 
been ordained on his account. For his sake empires 
had risen, and flourished, and decayed. For his sake 
the Almighty had proclaimed his will by the pen of 
the Evangelist, and the harp of the prophet. He had 
been wrested by no common deliverer from the grasp 
of no common foe. He had been ransomed by the 
sweat of no vulgar agony, by the blood of no earthly 
sacrifice. It was for him that the sun had been 
darkened, that the rocks had been rent, that the dead 
had risen, that all nature had shuddered at the 
sufferings of her expiring God. 

Essay on Milton 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 

T HERE is not, and there never was on this 
earth, a work of human policy so well deserving 
of examination as the Roman Catholic Church. The 
history of that Church joins together the two great 
ages of human civilisation. No other institution is 
left standing which carries the mind back to the 
times when the smoke of sacrifice rose from the 
Pantheon,* and when camelopards and tigers bounded 
in the Flavian amphitheatre.* The proudest royal- 
houses are but of yesterday, when compared with the 
line of the Supreme Pontiffs. That line we trace back 
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in an unbroken series, from the Pope who crowned 
Napoleon in the nineteenth century to the Pope who 
crowned Pepin in the eighth; and far beyond the 
time of Pepin* the august dynasty extends, till it is 
lost in the twilight of fable. The republic of Venice 
came next in antiquity. But the republic of 
Venice was modem when compared with the Papacy; 
and the republic of Venice is gone, and the Papacy 
remains. The Papacy remains, not in decay, not a 
mere antique, but full of life and youthful vigour. 
The Catholic Church is still sending forth to the 
farthest ends of the world missionaries as zealous as 
those who landed in Kent with Augustin, and still 
confronting hostile kings with the same spirit with 
which she confronted Attila.* The number of her 
children is greater than in any former age. Her 
acquisitions in the New World have more than com¬ 
pensated for what she has lost in the Old. Her 
spiritual ascendancy extends over the vast countries 
which lie between the plain of the Missouri and Cape 
Horn, countries which, a century hence, may not 
improbably contain a population as large as that 
which now inhabits Europe. The members of her 
communion are certainly not fewer than a hundred 
and fifty millions ; and it will be difficult to show that 
all other Christian sects united amount to a hundred 
and twenty millions. Nor do we see any sign which 
indicates that the term of her long dominion is 
approaching. She saw the commencement of all the 
governments and of all the ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ments that now exist in the world ; and we feel no 
assurance that she is not destined to see the end of 
them all. She was great and respected before the 
Saxon had set foot on Britain, before the Frank had 
passed the Rhine, when Grecian eloquence still 
flourished at Antioch, when idols were still worshipped 
in the temple of Mecca. And she may still exist in 
undiminished vigour when some traveller from New 
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Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take his 
stand on a broken arch of London Bridge, to sketch 
the ruins of St. Paul's. 

Essay on Ranke's History of the Popes 


INVECTIVE 

THE CHARACTER OF CHARLES THE FIRST AND 
OF CHARLES THE SECOND 

T HE advocates of Charles, like the advocates of 
other malefactors against whom overwhelming 
evidence is produced, generally decline all con¬ 
troversy about the facts, and content themselves with 
calling testimony to character. He had so many 
private virtues! And had James the Second no 
private virtues ? Was Oliver Cromwell, his bitterest 
enemies themselves being judges, destitute of private 
virtues ? And what, after all, are the virtues 
ascribed to Charles ? A religious zeal, not more 
sincere than that of his son, and fully as weak and 
narrow-minded, and a few of the ordinary household 
decencies which half the tombstones in England Haim 
for those who lie beneath them. A good father! 
A good husband ! Ample apologies indeed for fifteen 
years of persecution, tyranny, and falsehood ! 

We charge him with having broken his coronation 
oath; and we are told that he kept his marriage 
vow ! We accuse him of having given up his people 
to the merciless inflictions of the most hot-headed and 
hard-hearted of prelates ; and the defence is, that he 
took his little son on his knee and kissed bim j We 
censure him for having violated the articles of the 
Petition of Right, after having, for good and valuable 
consideration, promised to observe them; and we 
are informed that he was accustomed to hear prayers 
at six o’clock in the morning! It is to such con¬ 
siderations as these, together with his Vandyke dress, 
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his handsome face, and his peaked beard, that he 
owes, we verily believe, most of his popularity with 
the present generation. 

For ourselves, we own that we do not understand 
the common phrase, a good man, but a bad king. 
We can as easily conceive a good man and an unnatural 
father, or a good man and a treacherous friend. We 
cannot, in estimating the character of an individual, 
leave out of our consideration his conduct in the most 
important of all human relations; and if in that 
relation we find him to have been selfish, cruel, and 
deceitful, we shall take the liberty to call him a bad 
man, in spite of all his temperance at table, and all 
his regularity at chapel. 


Then came those days, never to be recalled without 
a blush, the days of servitude without loyalty and 
sensuality without love, of dwarfish talents and 
gigantic vices, the paradise of cold hearts and narrow 
minds, the golden age of the coward, the bigot, and 
the slave. The King cringed to his rival that he 
might trample on his people, sank into a viceroy of 
France, and pocketed, with complacent infamy, her 
degrading insults, and her more degrading gold. The 
caresses of harlots, and the jests of buffoons, regulated 
the policy of the state. The government had just 
ability enough to deceive, and just religion enough to 
persecute. The principles of liberty were the scoff 
of every grinning courtier, and the Anathema Mara- 
natha of every fawning dean. In every high place, 
worship was paid to Charles and James, Belial and 
Moloch ;* and England propitiated those obscene 
and cruel idols with the blood of her best and bravest 
children. Crime succeeded to crime, and disgrace to 
disgrace, till the race, accursed of God and man, was 
a second time driven forth, to wander on the face of 
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the earth, and to be a by-word and a shaking of the 
head to the nations. 

Essay on Milton 


CRITICISM 


STEELE AND ADDISON 

W HILE Addison* was in Ireland, an event 
occurred to which he owes his high and per¬ 
manent rank among British writers. As yet his 
fame rested on performances which, though highly 
respectable, were not built for duration, and which 
would, if he had produced nothing else, have now 
been almost forgotten, on some excellent Latin 
verses, on some English verses which occasionally rose 
above mediocrity, and on a book of travels, agreeably 
written, but not indicating any extraordinary powers 
of mind. These works showed him to be a man of 
taste, sense, and learning. The time had come when 
he was to prove himself a man of genius, and to 
enrich our literature with compositions which will 
live as long as the English language. 

In the spring of 1709 Steele* formed a literary 
project, of which he was far indeed from foreseeing 
the consequences. Periodical papers had during 
many years been published in London. Most of 
these were political; but in some of them questions of 
morality, taste, and love casuistry had been dis¬ 
cussed. The literary merit of these works was small 
indeed; and even their names are now known only 
to the curious. 

Steele had been appointed Gazetteer by Sunderland, 
at the request, it is said, of Addison, and thus had 
access to foreign intelligence earlier and more authen¬ 
tic than was in those times within the reach of an 
ordinary newswriter. This circumstance seems to 
have suggested to him the scheme of publishing a 
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periodical paper on a new plan. It was to appear on 
the days on which the post left London for the 
country, which were, in that generation, the Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays. It was to contain the 
foreign news, accounts of theatrical representations, 
and the literary gossip of Will's and of the Grecian.* 
It was also to contain remarks on the fashionable 
topics of the day, compliments to beauties, pas¬ 
quinades on noted sharpers, and criticisms on popular 
preachers. The aim of Steele does not appear to have 
been at first higher than this. He was not ill 
qualified to conduct the work which he had planned. 
His public intelligence he drew from the best sources. 
He knew the town, and had paid dear for his know¬ 
ledge. He had read much more than the dissipated 
men of that time were in the habit of reading. He 
was a rake among scholars, and a scholar among 
rakes. His style was easy and not incorrect; and, 
though his wit and humour were of no high order, his 
gay animal spirits imparted to his compositions an 
air of vivacity which ordinary readers could hardly 
distinguish from comic genius. His writings have 
been well compared to those light wines which, 
though deficient in body and flavour, are yet a 
pleasant small drink, if not kept too long, or carried 
too far. 

Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, Astrologer, was an 
imaginary person, almost as well known in that age 
as Mr. Paul Pry or Mr. Samuel Pickwick in ours. 
Swift had assumed the name of Bickerstaff in a 
satirical pamphlet against Partridge, the maker of 
almanacks. Partridge had been fool enough to 
publish a furious reply. Bickerstaff had rejoined in 
a second pamphlet still more diverting than the first. 
All the wits had combined to keep up the joke, and 
the town was long in convulsions of laughter. Steele 
determined to employ the name which this contro¬ 
versy had made popular; ‘and, in 1709, it was 
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announced that Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, Astrologer, 
was about to publish a paper called the Tatler. 

Addison had not been consulted about this scheme : 
but as soon as he heard of it, he determined to give 
his assistance. The effect of that assistance cannot 
be better described than in Steele's own words. ‘ I 
fared/ he said, ' like a distressed prince who calls in 
a powerful neighbour to his aid. I was undone by my 
auxiliary. When I had once called him in, I could 
not subsist without dependence on him/ ' The 
paper/ he says elsewhere, ‘ was advanced indeed. It 
was raised to a greater thing than I intended it/ 

It is probable that Addison, when he sent across 
St. George's Channel his first contributions to the 
Tatler, had no notion of the extent and variety of his 
own powers. He was the possessor of a vast mine, 
rich with a hundred ores. But he had been acquainted 
only with the least precious part of his treasures, and 
had hitherto contented himself with producing some¬ 
times copper and sometimes lead, intermingled with 
a little silver. All at once, and by mere accident, he 
had lighted on an inexhaustible vein of the finest 
gold. 

The mere choice and arrangement of his words 
would have sufficed to make his essays classical. 
For never, not even by Dryden,* not even by Temple,* 
had the English language been written with such 
sweetness, grace, and facility. But this was the 
smallest part of Addison's praise. Had he clothed his 
thoughts in the half French style of Horace Walpole,* 
or in the half Latin style of Dr. Johnson,* or in the 
half German jargon of the present day, his genius 
would have triumphed over ail faults of manner. As 
a moral satirist he stands unrivalled. If ever the best 
Tatlers and Spectators were equalled in their own 
kind, we should be inclined to guess that it must have 
been by the lost comedies of Menander. 

In wit, properly so called, Addison was not inferior 

10 
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to Cowley or Butler.* No single ode of Cowley con¬ 
tains so many happy analogies as are crowded into 
the lines to Sir Godfrey Kneller; and we would 
undertake to collect from the Spectators as great a 
number of ingenious illustrations as can be found 
in Hudibras. The still higher faculty of invention 
Addison possessed in still larger measure. The 
numerous fictions, generally original, often wild and 
grotesque, but always singularly graceful and happy, 
which are found in his essays, fully entitle him to the 
rank of a great poet, a rank to which his metrical 
compositions give him no claim. As an observer of 
life, of manners, of all the shades of human character, 
he stands in the first class. And what he observed 
he had the art of communicating in two widely 
different ways. He could describe virtues, vices, 
habits, whims, as well as Clarendon.* But he could 
do something better. He could call human beings 
into existence, and make them exhibit themselves. 
If we wish to find anything more vivid than Addison’s 
best portraits, we must go either to Shakespeare or 
to Cervantes. 

But what shall we say of Addison’s humour, of his 
sense of the ludicrous, of his power of awakening that 
sense in others, and of drawing mirth from incidents 
which occur every day, and from little peculiarities of 
temper and manner, such as may be found in every 
man ? We feel the charm : we give ourselves up to 
it: but we strive in vain to analyse it. 

Perhaps the best way of describing Addison’s 
peculiar pleasantry is to compare it with the 
pleasantry of some other great satirists. The three 
most eminent masters of the art of ridicule, during 
the eighteenth century, were, we conceive, Addison, 
Swift, and Voltaire.* Which of the three had the 
greatest power of moving laughter may be questioned. 
But each of them, within his own domain, was 
supreme. 
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Voltaire is the prince of buffoons. His merriment 
is without disguise or restraint. He gambols; he 
grins ; he shakes his sides ; he points the finger ; he 
turns up the nose ; he shoots out the tongue. The 
manner of Swift is the very opposite to this. He 
moves laughter, but never joins in it. He appears in 
his works such as he appeared in society. All the 
company are convulsed with merriment, while the 
Dean, the author of all the mirth, preserves an 
invincible gravity, and even sourness of aspect, and 
gives utterance to the most eccentric and ludicrous 
fancies, with the air of a man reading the com- 
mination service. 

The manner of Addison is as remote from that of 
Swift as from that of Voltaire. He neither laughs 
out like the French wit, nor, like the Irish wit, throws 
a double portion of severity into his countenance 
while laughing inwardly; but preserves a look 
peculiarly his own, a look of demure serenity, dis¬ 
turbed only by an arch sparkle of the eye, an almost 
imperceptible elevation of the brow, and an almost im¬ 
perceptible curl of the lip. His tone is never that 
either of a Jack Pudding or of a Cynic. It is that 
of a gentleman, in whom the quickest sense of the 
ridiculous is constantly tempered by good nature and 
good breeding. 

We own that the humour of Addison is, in our 
opinion, of a more delicious flavour than the humour 
of either Swift or Voltaire. Thus much, at least, is 
certain, that both Swift and Voltaire have been 
successfully mimicked, and that no man has yet been 
able to mimic Addison. The letter of the Abbe Coyer 
to Pansophe is Voltaire all over, and imposed, during 
a long time, on the Academicians of Paris. There are 
passages in Arbuthnot's satirical works which we, at 
least, cannot distinguish from Swift's best writing. 
But of the many eminent men who have made 
Addison their model, though several have copied his 
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mere diction with happy effect, none has been able 
to catch the tone of his pleasantry. In the World, 
in the Connoisseur, in the Mirror, in the Lounger, 
there are numerous papers written in obvious imita¬ 
tion of his Tatlers and Spectators. Most of those 
papers have some merit; many are very lively and 
amusing; but there is not a single one which could 
be passed off as Addison’s on a critic of the smallest 
perspicacity. 

But that which chiefly distinguishes Addison from 
Swift, from Voltaire, from almost all the other great 
masters of ridicule, is the grace, the nobleness, the 
moral purity, which we find even in his merriment. 
Severity, gradually hardening and darkening into 
misanthropy, characterises the works of Swift. The 
nature of Voltaire was, indeed, not inhuman ; but he 
venerated nothing. Neither in the masterpieces of 
art nor in the purest examples of virtue, neither in 
the Great First Cause nor in the awful enigma of the 
grave, could he see anything but subjects for drollery. 
The more solemn and august the theme, the more 
monkey-like was his grimacing and chattering. The 
mirth of Swift is the mirth of Mephistophiles ; the 
mirth of Voltaire is the mirth of Puck. If, as Soame 
Jenyns* oddly imagined, a portion of the happiness 
of Seraphim and just men made perfect be derived 
from an exquisite perception of the ludicrous, their 
mirth must surely be none other than the mirth of 
Addison; a mirth consistent with tender compassion 
for all that is frail, and with profound reverence for 
all that is sublime. Nothing great, nothing amiable, 
no moral duty, no doctrine of natural or revealed 
religion, has ever been associated by Addison with 
any degrading idea. His humanity is without a 
parallel in literary history. The highest proof of 
virtue is to possess boundless power without abusing 
it. No kind of power is more formidable than the 
power of making men ridiculous; and that power 
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Addison possessed in boundless measure. How 
grossly that power was abused by Swift and by 
Voltaire is well known. But of Addison it may be 
confidently affirmed that he has blackened no man's 
character, nay, that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to find in all the volumes which he has 
left us a single taunt which can be called ungenerous 
or unkind. Yet he had detractors, whose malignity 
might have seemed to justify as terrible a revenge 
as that which men, not superior to him in genius, 
wreaked on Bettesworth and on Franc de Pompignan. 
He was a politician; he was the best writer of his 
party ; he lived in times of fierce excitement, in times 
when persons of high character and station stooped to 
scurrility such as is now practised only by the basest 
of mankind. Yet no provocation and no example 
could induce him to return railing for railing. 

Of the service which his Essays rendered to morality 
it is difficult to speak too highly. It is true that, 
when the Tatler appeared, that age of outrageous 
profaneness and licentiousness which followed the 
Restoration had passed away. Jeremy Collier* had 
shamed the theatres into something which, compared 
with the excesses of Etherege and Wycherley,* might 
be called decency. Yet there still lingered in the 
public mind a pernicious notion that there was some 
connection between genius and profligacy, between 
the domestic virtues and the sullen formality of the 
Puritans. That error it is the glory of Addison t'o 
have dispelled. He taught the nation that the faith 
and the morality of Hale and Tillotson* might be 
found in company with wit more sparkling than the 
wit of Congreve, and with humour richer than 
the humour of Vanbrugh.* So effectually indeed, 
did he retort on vice the mockery which had recently 
been directed against virtue, that, since his time, the 
open violation of decency has always been considered 
among us as the mark of a fool. And this revolution. 
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the greatest and most salutary ever effected by any 
satirist, he accomplished, be it remembered, without 
writing one personal lampoon. 

In the early contributions of Addison to the Tatler 
his peculiar powers were not fully exhibited. Yet 
from the first, his superiority to all his coadjutors was 
evident. Some of his later Tatlers are fully equal to 
anything that he ever wrote. Among the portraits 
we most admire Tom Folio, Ned Softly, and the 
Political Upholsterer. The proceedings of the Court 
of Honour, the Thermometer of Zeal, the story of 
the Frozen Words, the Memoirs of the Shilling, are 
excellent specimens of that ingenious and lively species 
of fiction in which Addison excelled all men. There is 
one still better paper of the same class. But though 
that paper, a hundred and thirty-three years ago, was 
probably thought as edifying as one of Smalridge's 
sermons, we dare not indicate it to the squeamish 
readers of the nineteenth century. 

On the second of January 1711, appeared the 
last Tatler. At the beginning of March following 
appeared the first of an incomparable series of papers, 
containing observations on life and literature by an 
imaginary Spectator. 

The Spectator himself was conceived and drawn by 
Addison ; and it is not easy to doubt that the portrait 
was meant to be in some features a likeness of the 
painter. The Spectator is a gentleman who, after 
passing a studious youth at the .university, has 
travelled on classic ground, and has bestowed much 
attention on curious points of antiquity. He has, on 
his return, fixed his residence in London, and has 
observed all the forms of life which are to be found in 
that great city, has daily listened to the wits of Will's, 
has smoked with the philosophers of the Grecian, and 
has mingled with the parsons at Child's, and with the 
politicians at the St. James's. In the morning, he 
often listens to the hum of the Exchange; in the 
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evening, his face is constantly to be seen in the pit of 
Drury Lane theatre. But an insurmountable bash¬ 
fulness prevents him from opening his mouth, except 
in a small circle of intimate friends. 

These friends were first sketched by Steele. Four 
of the club, the templar, the clergyman, the soldier* 
and the merchant, were uninteresting figures, fit only 
for a background. But the other two, an old country 
baronet and an old town rake, though not delineated 
with a very delicate pencil, had some good strokes. 
Addison took the rude outlines into his own hands, 
retouched them, coloured them, and is in truth the 
creator of the Sir Roger de Coverley and the Will 
Honeycomb with whom we are all familiar. 

The plan of the Spectator must be allowed to be 
both original and eminently happy. Every valuable 
essay in the series may be read with pleasure sepa¬ 
rately ; yet the five or six hundred essays form a 
whole, and a whole which has the interest of a novel. 
It must be remembered, too, that at that time no- 
novel, giving a lively and powerful picture of the 
common life and manners of England, had appeared. 
Richardson* was working as a compositor. Fielding* 
was robbing birds' nests. Smollett* was not yet 
bom. The narrative, therefore, which connects 
together the Spectator's Essays, gave to our ancestors 
their first taste of an exquisite and untried pleasure. 
That narrative was indeed constructed with no art or 
labour. The events were such events as occur every 
day. Sir Roger comes up to town to see Eugenio, as 
the worthy baronet always calls Prince Eugene, goes 
with the Spectator on the water to Spring Gardens, 
walks among the tombs of the Abbey, and is frightened 
by the Mohawks,* but conquers his apprehension so 
far as to go to the theatre when the Distressed Mother 
is acted. The Spectator pays a visit in the summer to 
Coverley Hall, is charmed with the old house, the old 
butler, and the old chaplain, eats a jack caught by 
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Will Wimble, rides to the assizes, and hears a point of 
law discussed by Tom Touchy. At last a letter from 
the honest butler brings to the club the news that Sir 
Roger is dead. WiE Honeycomb marries and reforms 
at sixty. The club breaks up; and the Spectator 
resigns his functions. Such events can hardly be 
said to form a plot; yet they are related with such 
truth, such grace, such wit, such humour, such pathos, 
such knowledge of the human heart, such knowledge 
of the ways of the world, that they charm us on the 
hundredth perusal. We have not the least doubt that 
if Addison had written a novel on an extensive plan, 
it would have been superior to any that we possess. 
As it is, he is entitled to be considered, not only as the 
greatest of the English essayists, but as the forerunner 
of the great English novelists. 

We say this of Addison alone ; for Addison is the 
Spectator. About three sevenths of the work are his ; 
and it is no exaggeration to say, that his worst essay 
is as good as the best essay of any of his coadjutors. 
His best essays approach near to absolute perfection ; 
nor is their excellence more wonderful than their 
variety. His invention never seems to flag ; nor is 
he ever under the necessity of repeating himself, or of 
wearing out a subject. There are no dregs in his 
wine. He regales us after the fashion of that prodigal 
nabob who held that there was only one good glass in 
a bottle. As soon as we have tasted the first sparkhng 
foam of a jest, it is withdrawn, and a fresh draught of 
nectar is at our Eps. On the Monday we have an 
allegory as Evely and ingenious as Lucian's Auction of 
Lives; on the Tuesday an Eastern apologue, as 
richly coloured as the Tales of Scherezade ; * on the 
Wednesday, a character described with the skiU of 
La Bruyere ; on the Thursday, a scene from common 
Efe, equal to the best chapters in the Vicar of Wake¬ 
field ; on the Friday some sly Horatian pleasantry on 
fashionable foUies, on hoops, patches, or puppet 
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shows; and on the Saturday a religious meditation, 
which will bear a comparison with the finest passages 
in Massillon. 

It is dangerous to select where there is so much 
that deserves the highest praise. We will venture, 
however, to say, that any person who wishes to form 
a just notion of the extent and variety of Addison's 
powers, will do well to read at one sitting the following 
papers, the two Visits to the Abbey, the Visit to the 
Exchange, the Journal of the Retired Citizen, the 
Vision of Mirza, the Transmigrations of Pug the 
Monkey, and the Death of Sir Roger de Coverley. 

Essay on Life and Writings of A ddison 


JOHNSON'S STYLE 

J OHNSON, as Mr. Burke* most justly observed, 
appears far greater in Boswell's books than in 
his own. His conversation appears to have been 
quite equal to his writings in matter, and far superior 
to them in manner. When he talked, he clothed his 
wit and his sense in forcible and natural expressions. 
As soon as he took his pen in his hand to write for 
the public, his style became systematically vicious. 
All his books are written in a learned language, in a 
language which nobody hears from his mother or his 
nurse, in a language in which nobody ever quarrels, 
or drives bargains, or makes love, in a language in 
which nobody ever thinks. It is clear that Johnson 
himself did not think in the dialect in which he wrote. 
The expressions which came first to his tongue were 
simple, energetic, and picturesque. When he wrote 
for publication, he did his sentences out of English 
into Johnsonese. His letters from the Hebrides to 
Mrs. Thrale* are the original of that work of which 
the Journey to the Hebrides is the translation; and 
it is amusing to compare the two versions. "When 
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we were taken upstairs/ says he in one of his letters, 
* a dirty fellow bounced out of the bed on which one 
of us was to lie/ This incident is recorded in the 
Journey as follows: ‘ Out of one of the beds on 
which we were to repose started up, at our entrance, 
a man black as a Cyclops from the forge/ Sometimes 
Johnson translated aloud. ‘ The Rehearsal/ he said, 
very unjustly, ‘ has not wit enough to keep it sweet *; 
then, after a pause, ‘ it has not vitality enough to 
preserve it from putrefaction/ 

Mannerism is pardonable, and is sometimes even 
agreeable, when the manner, though vicious, is natural. 
Few readers, for example, would be willing to part 
with the mannerism of Milton or of Burke. But a 
mannerism which does not sit easy on the mannerist, 
which has been adopted on principle, and which 
can be sustained only by constant effort, is 
always offensive. And such is the mannerism of 
Johnson. 

The characteristic faults of his style are so familiar 
to all our readers, and have been so often burlesqued, 
that it is almost superfluous to point them out. It 
is well known that he made less use than any other 
eminent writer of those strong plain words, Anglo- 
Saxon or Norman-French, of which the roots lie in 
the inmost depths of our language ; and that he felt 
a vicious partiality for terms which, long after our 
own speech had been fixed, were borrowed from the 
Greek and Latin, and which, therefore, even when 
lawfully naturalised, must be considered as bom 
aliens, not entitled to rank with the king's English. 
His constant practice of padding out a sentence with 
useless epithets, till it became as stiff as the bust of an 
exquisite, his antithetical forms of expression, con¬ 
stantly employed even where there is no opposition in 
the ideas expressed, his big words wasted on little 
things, his harsh inversions, so widely different from 
those graceful and easy inversions which give variety. 
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spirit, and sweetness to the expression of our great 
old writers, all these peculiarities have been imitated 
by his admirers and parodied by his assailants, till the 
public has become sick of the subject. 

Goldsmith* said to him, very wittily and very 
justly, * If you were to write a fable about little 
fishes, doctor, you would make the little fishes talk 
like whales/ No man surely ever had so little talent 
for personation as Johnson. Whether he wrote in 
the character of a disappointed legacy-hunter or an 
empty town fop, of a crazy virtuoso or a flippant 
coquette, he wrote in the same pompous and unbend¬ 
ing style. His speech, like Sir Piercy Shafton's 
Euphuistic eloquence, bewrayed him under every 
disguise. Euphelia and Rhodoclea talk as finely as 
Imlac the poet, or Seged, Emperor of Ethiopia. The 
gay Cornelia describes her reception at the country- 
house of her relations, in such terms as these : ‘ I was 
surprised, after the civilities of my first reception, to- 
find, instead of the leisure and tranquillity which a 
rural life always promises, and, if well conducted, 
might always afford, a confused wildness of care, and 
a tumultuous hurry of diligence, by which every face 
was clouded, and every motion agitated/ The 
gentle Tranquilla informs us, that she * had not 
passed the earlier part of life without the flattery of 
courtship, and the joys of triumph ; but had danced 
the round of gaiety amidst the murmurs of envy and 
the gratulations of applause, had been attended from 
pleasure to pleasure by the great, the sprightly, and 
the vain, and had seen her regard solicited by the 
obsequiousness of gallantry, the gaiety of wit, and 
the timidity of love/ Surely Sir John Falstaff him¬ 
self did not wear his petticoats with a worse grace. 
The reader may well cry out, with honest Sir Hugh 
Evans, ' I like not when a ’oman has a great peard : 
I spy a great peard under her muffler/ * 

Essay on Boswell*$ Life of Johnson 
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PITT AS AN ORATOR 

H IS figure, when he first appeared in Parliament, 
was strikingly graceful and commanding, his 
features high and noble, his eye full of fire. His voice, 
even when it sank to a whisper, was heard to the 
remotest benches ; and when he strained it to its full 
extent, the sound rose like the swell of the organ of 
a great cathedral, shook the house with its peal, and 
was heard through lobbies and down staircases, to 
the Court of Requests and the precincts of West¬ 
minster Hall. He cultivated all these eminent 
advantages with the most assiduous care. His 
action is described by a very malignant observer as 
equal to that of Garrick. His play of countenance 
was wonderful: he frequently disconcerted a hostile 
orator by a single glance of indignation or scorn. 
Every tone, from the impassioned cry to the thrilling 
aside, was perfectly at his command. It is by no 
means improbable that the pains which he took to 
improve Ms great personal advantages had, in some 
respects, a prejudicial operation, and tended to 
nourish in him that passion for theatrical effect which, 
as we have already remarked, was one of the most 
conspicuous blemishes in Ms character. 

But it was not solely or principally to outward 
accomplishments that Pitt owed the vast influence 
which, during nearly thirty years, he exercised over 
the House of Commons. He was undoubtedly a 
great orator ; and, from the descriptions given by his 
contemporaries, and the fragments of his speeches 
wMch still remain, it is not difficult to discover the 
nature and extent of his oratorical powers. 

He was no speaker of set speeches. His few 
prepared discourses were complete failures. The 
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elaborate panegyric which he pronounced on General 
Wolfe was considered as the very worst of all his 
performances. ‘ No man/ says a critic who had often 
heard him, * ever knew so little what he was going to 
say/ Indeed, his facility amounted to a vice. He 
was not the master, but the slave of his own speech. 
So little self-command had he when once he felt the 
impulse, that he did not like to take part in a debate 
when his mind was full of an important secret of state. 

‘ I must sit still/ he once said to Lord Shelburne on 
such an occasion; ‘ for, when once I am up, every 
thing that is in my mind comes out/ 

Yet he was not a great debater. That he should 
not have been so when first he entered the House of 
Commons is not strange. 

But, as this art is one which even the ablest men 
have seldom acquired without long practice, so it is 
one which men of respectable abilities, with assiduous 
and intrepid practice, seldom fail to acquire. It 
is singular that, in such an art, Pitt, a man of great 
parts, of great fluency, of great boldness, a man 
whose whole life was passed in parliamentary conflict, 
a man who, during several years was the leading 
minister of the Crown in the House of Commons, 
should never have attained to high excellence. He 
spoke without premeditation; but his speech fol¬ 
lowed the course of his own thoughts, and not the 
course of the previous discussion. He could, indeed, 
treasure up in his memory some detached expression 
of an opponent, and make it the text for lively ridicule 
or solemn reprehension. Some of the most celebrated 
bursts of his eloquence were called forth by an 
unguarded word, a laugh, or a cheer. But this was 
the only sort of reply in which he appears to have 
excelled. He was perhaps the only great English 
orator who did not think it any advantage to 
have the last word, and who generally spoke by 
choice before his most formidable antagonists. His 
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merit was almost entirely rhetorical. He did not 
succeed either in exposition or in refutation; but his 
speeches abounded with lively illustrations, striking 
apophthegms, well told anecdotes, happy allusions, 
passionate appeals. His invective and sarcasm were 
terrific. Perhaps no English orator was ever so much 
feared. 

But that which gave most effect to his declamation 
was the air of sincerity, of vehement feeling, of moral 
elevation, which belonged to all that he said. His 
style was not always in the purest taste. Several 
contemporary judges pronounced it too florid. Wal¬ 
pole, in the midst of the rapturous eulogy which he 
pronounces on one of Pitt's greatest orations, owns 
that some of the metaphors were too forced. Some of 
Pitt's quotations and classical stories are too trite for 
a clever schoolboy. But these were niceties for which 
the audience cared little. The enthusiasm of the 
orator infected all who heard him; his ardour and 
his noble bearing put fire into the most frigid conceit, 
and gave dignity to the most puerile allusion. 

Essay on the Earl of Chatham 


THOMAS WHARTON 

W ITH Russell, Somers, and Montague, was 
closely connected, during a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, a fourth Whig, who in character bore little 
resemblance to any of them. This was Thomas 
Wharton, eldest son of Phillip Lord Wharton. He 
was in his forty-seventh year, but was still a young 
man in constitution, in appearance, in manners. 
Those who hated him most heartily,—and no man 
was hated more heartily,—admitted that his natural 
parts were excellent, and that he was equally qualified 
for debate, and for action. The history of his mind 
deserves notice; for it was the history of many 
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thousands of minds. His rank and abilities made him 
so conspicuous that in him we are able to trace dis¬ 
tinctly the origin and progress of a moral taint which 
was epidemic among his contemporaries. 

He was bom in the days of the Covenant, and was 
the heir of a covenanted house. His father was 
renowned as a distributor of Calvinistic tracts, and a 
patron of Calvinistic divines. The boy's first years 
were passed amidst Geneva bands, heads of lank hair, 
upturned eyes, nasal psalmody, and sermons three 
hours long. Plays and poems, hunting and dancing, 
were proscribed by the austere discipline of his saintly 
family. The fruits of this education became visible, 
when, from the sullen mansion of Puritan parents, 
the hot - blooded, quick - witted young patrician 
emerged into the gay and voluptuous London of the 
Restoration. The most dissolute cavaliers stood 
aghast at the dissoluteness of the emancipated pre¬ 
cisian. He early acquired and retained to the last 
the reputation of being the greatest rake in England. 
Of wine he never became the slave ; and he used it 
chiefly for the purpose of making himself the master 
of his associates. The ribaldry of his conversation 
moved astonishment even in that age. To the 
religion of his country he offered, in the mere wanton¬ 
ness of impiety, insults too foul to be described. His 
mendacity and his effrontery passed into proverbs. 
Of all the liars of his time he was the most deliberate, 
the most inventive, the most circumstantial. What 
shame meant he did not seem to understand. No 
reproaches, even when pointed and barbed with the 
sharpest wit, appeared to give him pain. Great 
satirists, animated by a deadly personal aversion, 
exhausted all their strength in attacks upon him. 
They assailed him with keen invective ; they assailed 
him with still keener irony: but they found that 
neither invective nor irony could move him to any¬ 
thing but an unforced smile and a good-humoured 
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curse, and they at length threw down the lash, 
acknowledging that it was impossible to make him 
feel. That, with such vices, he should have played 
a great part in life, should have carried numerous 
elections against the most formidable opposition by 
his personal popularity, should have had a large 
following in Parliament, should have risen to the 
highest offices in the State, seems extraordinary. But 
he lived in times when faction was almost a madness; 
and he possessed in an eminent degree the qualities 
of the leader of a faction. There was a single tie 
which he respected. The falsest of mankind in all 
relations but one, he was the truest of Whigs. The 
religious tenets of his family he had early renounced 
with contempt: but to the politics of his family he 
steadfastly adhered through all the temptations and 
dangers of half a century. In small things and in 
great his devotion to his party constantly appeared. 
He had the finest stud in England ; and his delight 
was to win plates from Tories. Sometimes, when in 
a distant county, it was fully expected that the horse 
of a High Church squire would be the first on the 
course, down came, on the very eve of the race, 
Wharton's Careless, who had ceased to run at New¬ 
market for want of competitors, or Wharton's Geld¬ 
ing, for whom Lewis the Fourteenth had in vain 
offered a thousand pistoles. A man whose mere sport 
was of this description was not likely to be easily 
beaten in any serious contest. Such a master of the 
whole art of electioneering England had never seen. 
Buckinghamshire was his own special province ; and 
there he ruled without a rival. But he extended his 
care over the Whig interest in Yorkshire, Cumber¬ 
land, Westmorland, Wiltshire. Sometimes twenty, 
sometimes thirty members of Parliament were named 
by him. As a canvasser he was irresistible. He 
never forgot a face that he had once seen. Nay, in 
the towns in which he wished to establish an interest. 
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he remembered not only the voters, but their families. 
His opponents were confounded by the strength of 
his memory and the affability of his deportment, and 
owned it was impossible to contend against a great 
man who called the shoemaker by his Christian name, 
who was sure that the butcher's daughter must be 
growing a fine girl, and who was anxious to know 
whether the blacksmith's youngest boy was breeched. 
By such arts as these he made himself so popular 
that his journeys to the Buckinghamshire Quarter 
Sessions resembled royal progresses. The bells of 
every parish through which he passed were rung, and 
flowers were strewed along the road. It was com¬ 
monly believed that in the course of his life, he 
expended on his parliamentary interest not less than 
eighty thousand pounds, a sum which, when com¬ 
pared with the value of estates, must be considered as 
equivalent to more than three hundred thousand 
pounds in our time. 

But the chief service which Wharton rendered to 
the Whig party was that of bringing in recruits from 
the young aristocracy. He was quite as dexterous a 
canvasser among the embroidered coats at the Saint 
James's Coffeehouse as among the leathern coats at 
Wycombe and Aylesbury. He had his eye on every 
boy of quality who came of age ; and it was not easy 
for such a boy to resist the arts of a noble, eloquent, 
and wealthy flatterer, who united juvenile vivacity 
to profound art and long experience of the gay world. 
It mattered not what the novice preferred, gallantry 
or field sports, the dice-box or the bottle. Wharton 
soon found out the master passion, offered sympathy, 
advice, assistance, and, while seeming to be only the 
minister of his disciple's pleasures, made sure of his 
disciple's vote. 

The party to whose interests Wharton, with such 
spirit and constancy, devoted his time, his fortune, 
his talents, his very vices, judged him, as was usual, 
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much too leniently. He was widely known by the 
very undeserved appellation of Honest Tom. Some 
pious men, Burnet for example, and Addison, averted 
their eyes from the scandal which he gave, and spoke 
of him, not indeed with esteem, yet with goodwill. 
A most ingenious and accomplished Whig, the third 
Earl of Shaftesbury, author of Characteristics, 
described Wharton as the most mysterious of human 
beings, as a stranger compound of best and worst, of 
private depravity and public virtue, and owned him¬ 
self unable to understand how a man utterly without 
principle in everything but politics should be in 
politics as true as steel. But that which, in the 
judgment of one faction, more than half redeemed 
all Wharton's faults, seemed to the other faction to 
aggravate them all. The opinion which the Tories 
entertained of him is expressed in a single line 
written after his death by the ablest man of that 
party, Jonathan Swift: ‘ He was the most universal 
villain that I ever knew/ Wharton's political 
adversaries thirsted for his blood, and repeatedly 
tried to shed it. Had he not been a man of im¬ 
perturbable temper, dauntless courage, and a com- 
summate skill in fence, his life would have been a 
short one. But neither anger nor danger deprived 
him of his presence of mind: he was an incom¬ 
parable swordsman: and he had a peculiar way of 
disarming opponents which moved the envy of all 
the duellists of his time. His friends said that he 
had never given a challenge, that he had never 
refused one, that he had never taken a life, and yet 
that he had never fought without having his anta¬ 
gonist's life at his mercy. 


History of England 
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VIGNETTES 

COWLEY AND MILTON 

I T chanced in the warm and beautiful spring of 
the year 1665, a little before the saddest summer 
that ever London saw, that I went to the Bowling 
Green at Piccadilly, whither, at that time, the best 
gentry made continual resort. There I met Mr. 
Cowley, who had lately left Bamelms. There was 
then a house preparing for him at Chertsey ; and till 
it should be finished, he had come up for a short time 
to London, that he might urge a suit to his Grace of 
Buckingham touching certain lands of her Majesty's, 
whereof he requested a lease. I had the honour to 
be familiarly acquainted with that worthy gentleman 
and most excellent poet, whose death hath been 
deplored with as general a consent of all Powers 
that delight in the woods, or in verse, or in love, as 
was of old that of Daphnis or of Callus.* 

After some talk, which it is not material to set 
down at large, concerning his suit and his vexations 
at the Court, where indeed his honesty did him more 
harm than his parts could do him good, I entreated 
him to dine with me at my lodging in the Temple, 
which he most courteously promised. And that so 
eminent a guest might not lack a better entertain¬ 
ment than cooks or vintners can provide, I sent to 
the house of Mr. John Milton, in the Artillery Walk, 
to beg that he would also be my guest. For, though 
he had been secretary, first to the Council of State, 
and, after that, to the Protector, and Mr. Cowley 
had held the same post under the Lord St. Albans in 
his banishment, I hoped, notwithstanding, that they 
would think themselves rather united by their 
common art than divided by their different factions. 
And so indeed it proved. For while we sat at table, 
they talked freely of many men and things, as well 
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ancient as modem, with much civility. Nay, Mr. 
Milton, who seldom tasted wine, both because of his 
singular temperance and because of his gout, did more 
than once pledge Mr. Cowley, who was indeed no 
hermit in diet. At last, being heated, Mr. Milton 
begged that I would open the windows. ‘ Nay/ said 
I, * if you desire fresh air and coolness, what should 
hinder us, as the evening is fair, from sailing for an 
hour on the river ? 1 To this they both cheerfully 
consented; and forth we walked, Mr. Cowley and I 
leading Mr. Milton between us, to the Temple Stairs. 
There we took a boat; and thence we rowed up the 
river. 

The wind was pleasant; the evening fine; the 
sky, the earth, and the water, beautiful to look upon. 
But Mr. Cowley and I held our peace, and said nothing 
of the gay sights around us, lest we should too 
feelingly remind Mr. Milton of his calamity ; whereof, 
however, he needed no monitor; for soon he said, 
sadly, * Ah, Mr. Cowley, you are a happy man. 
What would I now give but for one more look at the 
sun, and the waters, and the gardens of this fair 
city! * 

A Conversation between Mr. Abraham Cowley and 
Mr. John Milton, touching the Great Civil War 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 

A S we close it, the club-room is before us, and 
.the table on which stands the omelet for 
Nugent, and the lemons for Johnson. There are 
assembled those heads which live for ever on the 
canvas of Reynolds. There are the spectacles of 
Burke* and the tall thin form of Langton, the courtly 
sneer of Beauclerk and the beaming smile of Garrick, 
Gibbon tapping his snuff-box and Sir Joshua with 
his trumpet in his ear. In the foreground is that 
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strange figure which is as familiar to us as the figures 
of those among whom we have been brought up, the 
gigantic body, the huge massy face, seamed with the 
scars of disease, the brown coat, the black worsted 
stockings, the grey wig with the scorched foretop, 
the dirty hands, the nails bitten and pared to the 
quick. We see the eyes and mouth moving with 
convulsive twitches ; we see the heavy form rolling ; 
we hear it puffing ; and then comes the ‘ Why, sir ! ’ 
and the ‘ What then, sir ? ' and the f No, sir!' and 
the ‘ You don't see your way through the question, 
sir! ’ 


Boswell*s Life of Johnson 
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A passage from ON THE ATHENIAN ORATORS con¬ 
tributed to Knight*s Quarterly Magazine , August 1824 

H ORACE has prettily compared poems to those 
paintings of which the effect varies as the 
spectator changes his stand. The same remark 
applies with at least equal justice to speeches. They 
must be read with the temper of those to whom they 
were addressed, or they must necessarily appear to 
offend against the laws of taste and reason; as the 
finest picture, seen in a light different from that for 
which it was designed, wiU appear fit only for a sign. 
This is perpetually forgotten by those who criticise 
oratory. Because they are reading at leisure, pausing 
at every line, reconsidering every argument, they 
forget that the hearers were hurried from point to 
point too rapidly to detect the fallacies through which 
they were conducted ; that they had no time to dis¬ 
entangle sophisism or to notice slight inaccuracies of 
expression; that elaborate excellence, either of 
reasoning or of language, would have been absolutely 
thrown away. To recur to the analogy of the sister 
art, these connoisseurs examine a panorama through 
a microscope, and quarrel with a scene painter because 
he does not give to his work the exquisite finish of 
Gerard Dow.* Oratory is to be estimated on prin¬ 
ciples different from those which are applied to other 
productions. Truth is the object of philosophy and 
history. Truth is the object even of those works 
which are peculiarly called works of fiction, but which 
in fact bear the same relation to history which algebra 
bears to arithmetic. The merit of poetry in its 
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wildest forms still consists in its truth—truth con¬ 
veyed to the understanding, not directly by the words, 
but circuitously by means of imaginative associations 
which serve as its conductors. The object of oratory 
alone is not truth, but persuasion. The admiration 
of the multitude does not make Moore a greater poet 
than Coleridge, or Beattie a greater philosopher than 
Berkeley. But the criterion of eloquence is different. 
A speaker who exhausts the whole philosophy of 
a question, who displays every grace of style, yet 
produces no effect on his audience, may be a great 
essayist, a great statesman, a great master of com¬ 
position, but he is not an orator. If he miss the mark, 
it makes no difference whether he have taken aim too 
high or too low. 

The effect of the great freedom of the press in 
England has been in a great measure to destroy this 
distinction, and to leave among us little of what I 
call oratory proper. Our legislators, our candidates, 
on great occasions even our advocates, address them¬ 
selves less to the audience than to the reporters. 
They think less of the few hearers than of the in¬ 
numerable readers. At Athens the case was differ¬ 
ent ; there the only object of the speakers was 
immediate conviction and persuasion. He therefore 
who would justly appreciate the merit of the Grecian 
orators, should place himself as nearly as possible in 
the situation of their auditors; he should divest 
himself of his modem feelings and acquirements, and 
make the prejudices and feelings of the Athenian 
citizens his own. He who studies their works in this 
spirit will find that many of those things which to an 
English reader appear to be blemishes—the violation 
of those excellent rules of evidence by which, our 
courts of law are regulated—the introduction of 
extraneous matter—the reference to political expedi¬ 
ency in judicial investigations—the assertions with¬ 
out proof—the passionate entreaties—the furious 
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invectives—are really proofs of the prudence and 
address of the speakers. He must not dwell malici¬ 
ously on arguments or phrases ; but acquiesce in his 
first impressions. It requires repeated perusal and 
reflection to decide rightly on any other portion of 
literature. But with respect to works of which the 
merit depends on their instantaneous effect, the most 
hasty judgment is likely to be best. 


OPENING AND CONCLUSION of a SPEECH delivered in 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS on the 2nd of March, 1831, 
on a motion by Lord John Russell for leave to bring in a 
Bill to amend the representation of the people in England 
and Wales. 

I T is a circumstance, Sir, of happy augury for 
the motion before the House, that almost all 
those who have opposed it have declared themselves 
hostile on principle to Parliamentary Reform. Two 
Members, I think, have confessed that, though they 
disapprove of the plan now submitted to us, they are 
forced to admit the necessity of a change in the 
Representative system. Yet even those gentlemen 
have used, as far as I have observed, no arguments 
which would not apply as strongly to the most 
moderate change as to that which has been proposed 
by His Majesty's Government. I say. Sir, that I 
consider this as a circumstance of happy augury. 
For what I feared was, not the opposition of those 
who are averse to all Reform, but the disunion of 
reformers. I knew that, during three months, every 
reformer had been employed in conjecturing what the 
plan of the Government would be. I knew that every 
reformer had imagined in his own mind a scheme 
differing doubtless in some points from that which 
my noble friend, the Paymaster of the Forces, has 
developed. I felt therefore great apprehension that 
one person would be dissatisfied with one part of the 
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bill, that another person would be dissatisfied with 
another part, and that thus our whole strength would 
be wasted in internal dissensions. That apprehension 
is now at an end. I have seen with delight the perfect 
concord which prevails among all who deserve the 
name of reformers in this House ; and I trust that I 
may consider it as an omen of the concord which will 
prevail among reformers throughout the country. 
I will not. Sir, at present express any opinion as to 
the details of the bill; but, having during the last 
twenty-four hours given the most diligent considera¬ 
tion to its general principles, I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it a wise, noble, and comprehensive 
measure, skilfully framed for the healing of great 
distempers, for the securing at once of the public 
liberties, and of the public repose, and for the recon¬ 
ciling and knitting together of all the orders of the 
State. 

The honourable Baronet who has just sat down,* 
has told us, that the Ministers have attempted to 
unite two inconsistent principles in one abortive 
measure. Those were his very words. He thinks, if 
I understand him rightly, that we ought either to 
leave the representative system such as it is, or to 
make it perfectly symmetrical. I think. Sir, that the 
Ministers would have acted unwisely if they had taken 
either course. Their principle is plain, rational, and 
consistent. It is this, to admit the middle class to a 
large and direct share in the representation, without 
any violent shock to the institutions of our country.. 
I understand those cheers : but surely the gentlemen 
who utter them will allow that the change which will 
be made in our institutions by this bill is far less 
violent than that which, according to the honourable 
Baronet, ought to be made if we make any Reform 
at all. I praise the Ministers for not attempting, at 
the present time, to make the representation uniform. 
I praise them for not effacing the old distinction 
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between the towns and the counties, and for not 
assigning Members to districts, according to the 
American practice, by the Rule of Three. The 
Government has, in my opinion, done all that was 
necessary for the removing of a great practical evil, 
and no more than was necessary. 


Every gentleman, I think, who has spoken from 
the other side of the House, has alluded to the 
opinions which some of His Majesty's Ministers 
formerly entertained on the subject of Reform. It 
would be officious in me, Sir, to undertake the defence 
of gentlemen who are so well able to defend them¬ 
selves. I will only say that, in my opinion, the 
country will not think worse either of their capacity 
or of their patriotism, because they have shown that 
they can profit by experience, because they have 
learned to see the folly of delaying inevitable changes. 
There are others who ought to have learned the same 
lesson. I say, Sir, that there are those who, I should 
have thought, must have had enough to last them all 
their lives of that humiliation which follows obstinate 
and boastful resistance to changes rendered necessary 
by the progress of society, and by the development 
of the human mind. Is it possible that those persons 
can wish again to occupy a position which can neither 
be defended nor surrendered with honour ? I well 
remember. Sir, a certain evening in the month of 
May, 1827. I had not then the honour of a seat 
in this House; but I was an attentive observer of 
its proceedings. The right honourable Baronet 
opposite,* of whom personally I desire to speak with 
that high respect which I feel for his talents and his 
character, but of whose public conduct I must speak 
with the sincerity required by my public duty, was 
then, as he is now, out of office. He had just resigned 
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the seals of the Home Department, because he con¬ 
ceived that the recent ministerial arrangements had 
been too favourable to the Catholic claims. He rose 
to ask whether it was the intention of the new Cabinet 
to repeal the Test and Corporation Acts, and to 
reform the Parliament. He bound up, I well remem¬ 
ber, those two questions together; and he declared 
that, if the Ministers should either attempt to repeal 
the Test and Corporation Acts, or bring forward a 
measure of Parliamentary Reform, he should think 
it his duty to oppose them to the utmost. Since that 
-declaration was made four years have elapsed ; and 
what is now the state of the three questions which 
then chiefly agitated the minds of men ? What is 
become of the Test and Corporation Acts ? They are 
repealed. By whom ? By the right honourable 
Baronet. What has become of the Catholic dis¬ 
abilities ? They are removed. By whom ? By the 
right honourable Baronet. The question of Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform is still behind. But signs, of which 
it is impossible to misconceive the import, do most 
-clearly indicate that unless that question also be 
speedily settled, property, and order, and all the 
institutions of this great monarchy, will be exposed 
to fearful peril. Is it possible that gentlemen long 
versed in high political affairs cannot read these 
signs ? Is it possible that they can really believe 
that the Representative system of England, such as 
it now is, win last to the year i860 ? If not, for what 
would they have us wait ? Would they have us wait 
merely that we may show to all the world how little 
we have profited by our own recent experience ? 
Would they have us wait, that we may once again hit 
the exact point where we can neither refuse with 
authority, nor concede with grace ? Would they have 
us wait, that the numbers of the discontented party 
may become larger, its demands higher, its feelings 
more acrimonious, its organization more complete ? 
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Would they have us wait till the whole tragicomedy 
of 1827 has been acted over again ? till they have 
been brought into office by a cry of f No Reform/ to 
be reformers, as they were once before brought into 
office by a cry of ' No Popery/ to be emancipators ? 
Have they obliterated from their minds—gladly, 
perhaps, would some among them obliterate from 
their minds—the transactions of that year ? And 
have they forgotten all the transactions of the suc¬ 
ceeding year ? Have they forgotten how the spirit 
of liberty in Ireland, debarred from its natural outlet, 
found a vent by forbidden passages ? Have they 
forgotten how we were forced to indulge the Catholics 
in all the license of rebels, merely because we chose 
to withhold from them the liberties of subjects ? Do 
they wait for associations more formidable than that 
of the Com Exchange, for contributions larger than 
the Rent, for agitators more violent than those who, 
three years ago, divided with the King and the 
Parliament the sovereignty of Ireland ? Do they 
wait for that last and most dreadful paroxysm of 
popular rage, for that last and most cruel test of 
military fidelity ? Let them wait, if their past experi¬ 
ence shall induce them to think that any high honour 
or any exquisite pleasure is to be obtained by a policy 
like this. Let them wait, if this strange and fearful 
infatuation be indeed upon them, that they should 
not see with their eyes, or hear with their ears, or 
understand with their heart. But let us know our 
interest and our duty better. Turn where we may, 
within, around, the voice of great events is pro¬ 
claiming to us, Reform, that you may preserve. 
Now, therefore, while everything at home and abroad 
forebodes ruin to those who persist in a hopeless 
struggle against the spirit of the age, now, while the 
crash of the proudest throne of the Continent is still 
resounding in our ears, now, while the roof of a 
British palace affords an ignominious shelter to the 
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exiled heir of forty kings, now, while we see on ever 
side ancient institutions subverted, and great societie 
dissolved, now, while the heart of England is sti] 
sound, now, while old feelings and old association 
retain a power and a charm which may too soon pas 
away, now, in this your accepted time, now, in thi 
your day of salvation, take counsel, not of prejudice 
not of party spirit, not of the ignominious pride of i 
fatal consistency, but of history, of reason, of th< 
ages which are past, of the signs of this most por 
tentous time. Pronounce in a manner worthy of tb 
expectation with which this great debate has beei 
anticipated, and of the long remembrance which i 
will leave behind. Renew the youth of the State 
Save property, divided against itself. Save the multi 
tude, endangered by its own ungovernable passions 
Save the aristocracy, endangered by its own un 
popular power. Save the greatest, and fairest, anc 
most highly civilized community that ever existed 
from calamities which may in a few days sweep awaj 
all the rich heritage of so many ages of wisdom anc 
glory. The danger is terrible. The time is short 
If this bill should be rejected, I pray to God thal 
none of those who concur in rejecting it may evei 
remember their votes with unavailing remorse 
amidst the wreck of laws, the confusion of ranks 
the spoliation of property, and the dissolution of socia 
order. 


OPENING WORDS of a Speech delivered extempore bj 
Macaulay before his Committee at Leeds after th« 
Reform Rill had received the Royal assent. 

I FIND it difficult to express my gratification al 
seeing such an assembly convened at such a 
time. All the history of our own country, all the 
history of other countries, furnishes nothing parallel 
to it. Look at the great events in our own formei 
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history, and in every one of them, which, for impor¬ 
tance, we can venture to compare with the Reform 
Bill, we shall find something to disgrace and tarnish 
the achievement. It was by the assistance of French 
arms and of Roman bulls that King John was harassed 
into giving the Great Charter. In the time of 
Charles I, how much injustice, how much crime, how 
much bloodshed and misery, did it cost to assert the 
liberties of England l But in this event, great and 
important as it is in substance, I confess I think 
it still more important from the manner in which it 
has been achieved. Other countries have obtained 
deliverance equally signal and complete, but in no 
country has that deliverance been obtained with 
such perfect peace ; so entirely within the bounds of 
the Constitution ; with all the forms of law observed ; 
the government of the country proceeding in its 
regular course ; every man going forth to his labour 
until the evening. France boasts of her three days 
of July, when her people rose, when barricades fenced 
the streets, and the entire population of the capital 
in arms successfully vindicated their liberties. They 
boast, and justly, of those three days of July; but 
I will boast of our ten days of May. We, too, fought 
a battle, but it was with moral arms. We, too, 
placed an impassable barrier between ourselves and 
military tyranny; but we fenced ourselves only with 
moral barricades. Not one crime committed, not one 
acre confiscated, not one life lost, not one instance of 
outrage or attack on the authorities or the laws. Our 
victory has not left a single family in mourning. Not 
a tear, not a drop of blood, has sullied the pacific and 
blameless triumph of a great people. 
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A SPEECH delivered in a COMMITTEE of THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS on the 6th of April, 1842, on a proposal 
by Lord Mahon to amend the law of COPYRIGHT by 
extending the term of copyright in a book to twenty-five 
years, reckoned from the death of the author. 

(The plan suggested in the following speech was, with some 
modifications, adopted.) 

M R. GREENE,—I have been amused and grati¬ 
fied by the remarks which my noble friend* has 
made on the arguments by which I prevailed on the 
last House of Commons to reject the bill introduced 
by a very able and accomplished man, Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd. My noble friend has done me a high and 
rare honour. For this is, I believe, the first occasion 
on which a speech made in one Parliament has been 
answered in another. I should not find it difficult to 
vindicate the soundness of the reasons which I 
formerly urged, to set them in a clearer light, and to 
fortify them by additional facts. But it seems to me 
that we had better discuss the bill which is now on 
our table than the bill which was there fourteen 
months ago. Glad I am to find that there is a very 
wide difference between the two bills, and that my 
noble friend, though he has tried to refute my argu¬ 
ments, has acted as if he had been convinced by 
them. I objected to the term of sixty years as far 
too long. My noble friend has cut that term down 
to twenty-five years. I warned the House that, 
under the provisions of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s bill, 
valuable works might not improbably be suppressed 
by the representatives of authors. My noble friend 
has prepared a clause which, as he thinks, will guard 
against that danger. I will not, therefore, waste the 
time of the Committee by debating points which he 
has conceded, but will proceed at once to the proper 
business of this evening. 

Sir, I have no objection to the principle of my 
noble friend's bill. Indeed, I had no objection to 
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the principle of the bill of last year. I have long 
thought that the term of copyright ought to be 
extended. When Mr. Serjeant Talfourd moved for 
leave to bring in his bill, I did not oppose the motion. 
Indeed I meant to vote for the second reading, and 
to reserve what I had to say for the Committee. But 
the learned Serjeant left me no choice. He, in strong 
language, begged that nobody who was disposed to 
reduce the term of sixty years would divide with him. 
‘ Do not/ he said, ‘ give me your support, if all that 
you mean to grant to men of letters is a miserable 
addition of fourteen or fifteen years to the present 
term. I do not wish for such support. I despise it/ 
Not wishing to obtrude on the learned Serjeant a 
support which he despised, I had no course left but 
to take the sense of the House on the second reading. 
The circumstances are now different. My noble 
friend's bill is not at present a good bill; but it may 
be improved into a very good bill; nor will he, I am 
persuaded, withdraw it if it should be so improved. 
He and I have the same object in view ; but we differ 
as to the best mode of attaining that object. We are 
equally desirous to extend the protection now enjoyed 
by writers. In what way it may be extended with 
most benefit to them and with least inconvenience to 
the public, is the question. 

The present state of the law is this. The author of 
a work has a certain copyright in that work for a term 
of twenty-eight years. If he should live more than 
twenty-eight years after the publication of the work, 
he retains the copyright to the end of his life. 

My noble friend does not propose to make any 
addition to the term of twenty-eight years. But he 
proposes that the copyright shall last twenty-five 
years after the author’s death. Thus my noble friend 
makes no addition to that term which is certain, but 
makes a very large addition to that term which is 
uncertain. 

12 
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My plan is different. I would make no addition to 
the uncertain term ; but I would make a large addi¬ 
tion to the certain term. I propose to add fourteen 
years to the twenty-eight years which the law now 
allows to an author. His copyright will, in this way, 
last till his death, or till the expiration of forty-two 
years, whichever shall first happen. And I think 
that I shall be able to prove to the satisfaction of the 
Committee that my plan will be more beneficial to 
literature and to literary men than the plan of my 
noble friend. 

It must surely. Sir, be admitted that the protection 
which we give to books ought to be distributed as 
evenly as possible, that every book should have a fair 
share of that protection, and no book more than a 
fair share. It would evidently be absurd to put 
tickets into a wheel, with different numbers marked 
upon them, and to make writers draw, one a term of 
twenty-eight years, another a term of fifty, another 
a term of ninety. And yet this sort of lottery is what 
my noble friend proposes to establish. I know that 
we cannot altogether exclude chance. You have two 
terms of copyright; one certain, the other uncertain; 
and we cannot, I admit, get rid of the uncertain term. 
It is proper, no doubt, that an author's copyright 
should last during his life. But, Sir, though we 
cannot altogether exclude chance, we can very much 
diminish the share which chance must have in distri¬ 
buting the recompense which we wish to give to 
genius and learning. By every addition which we 
make to the certain term we diminish the influence of 
chance; by every addition which we make to the 
uncertain term we increase the influence of chance. 
I shall make myself best understood by putting cases. 
Take two eminent female writers, who died within 
our own memory, Madame D'Arblay* and Miss 
Austen. As the law now stands. Miss Austen's 
charming novels would have only from twenty-eight 
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to thirty-three years of copyright. For that extra¬ 
ordinary woman died young: she died before her 
genius was fully appreciated by the world. Madame 
D’Arblay outlived the whole generation to which she 
belonged. The copyright of her celebrated novel, 
Evelina, lasted, under the present law, sixty-two 
years. Surely this inequality is sufficiently great— 
sixty-two years of copyright for Evelina, only twenty- 
eight for Persuasion. But to my noble friend this 
inequality seems not great enough. He proposes to 
add twenty-five years to Madame D'Arblay's term, 
and not a single day to Miss Austen's term. He 
would give to Persuasion a copyright of only twenty- 
eight years, as at present, and to Evelina a copyright 
more than three times as long, a copyright of eighty- 
seven years. Now, is this reasonable ? See, on the 
other hand, the operation of my plan. I make no 
addition at all to Madame D'Arblay's term of sixty- 
two years, which is, in my opinion, quite long enough ; 
but I extend Miss Austen's term to forty-two years, 
which is, in my opinion, not too much. You see. 
Sir, that at present chance has too much sway in this 
matter: that at present the protection which the 
State gives to letters is very unequally given. You 
see that if my noble friend's plan be adopted, more 
will be left to chance than under the present system, 
and you will have such inequalities as are unknown 
under the present system. You see also that, under 
the system which I recommend, we shall have, not 
perfect certainty, not perfect equality, but much less 
uncertainty and inequality than at present. 

But this is not all. My noble friend's plan is not 
merely to institute a lottery in which some writers 
will draw prizes and some will draw blanks. It is 
much worse than this. His lottery is so contrived 
that, in the vast majority of cases, the blanks will 
fall to the best books, and the prizes to books of 
inferior merit. 
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Take Shakspeare. My noble friend gives a longer 
protection than I should give to Love's Labour's Lost, 
and Pericles, Prince of Tyre ; but he gives a shorter 
protection than I should give to Othello and Macbeth. 

Take Milton. Milton died in 1674. The copy¬ 
rights of Milton's great works would, according to 
my noble friend's plan, expire in 1699. Comus 
appeared in 1634, the Paradise Lost in 1668. To 
Comus, then, my noble friend would give sixty-five 
years of copyright, and to the Paradise Lost only 
thirty-one years. Is that reasonable ? Comus is a 
noble poem ; but who would rank it with the Paradise 
Lost ? My plan would give forty-two years both to 
the Paradise Lost and to Comus. 

Let us pass on from Milton to Dryden. My noble 
friend would give more than sixty years of copyright 
to Dryden's worst works ; to the encomiastic verses 
on Oliver Cromwell, to the Wild Gallant, to the Rival 
Ladies,* to other wretched pieces as bad as anything 
written by Flecknoe or Settle : but for Theodore and 
Honoria, for Tancred and Sigismunda, for Cimon and 
Iphigenia, for Palamon and Arcite,* for Alexander's 
Feast,* my noble friend thinks a copyright of twenty- 
eight years sufficient. Of all Pope's works, that to 
which my noble friend would give the largest measure 
of protection is the volume of Pastorals, remarkable 
only as the production of a boy. Johnson's first 
work was a Translation of a Book of Travels in 
Abyssinia, published in 1735. It was so poorly 
executed that in his later years he did not like to 
hear it mentioned. Boswell once picked up a copy 
of it, and told his friend that he had done so. * Do 
not talk about it/ said Johnson : * it is a thing to be 
forgotten/ To this performance my noble friend 
would give protection during the enormous term of 
seventy-five years. To the Lives of the Poets he 
would give protection during about thirty years. 
Well; take Henry Fielding; it matters not whom I 
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take, but take Fielding. His early works are read 
only by the curious, and would not be read even by 
the curious, but for the fame which he acquired in 
the latter part of his life by works of a very different 
kind. What is the value of the Temple Beau, of the 
Intriguing Chambermaid, of half a dozen other plays 
of which few gentlemen have even heard the names ? 
Yet to these worthless pieces my noble friend would give 
a term of copyright longer by more than twenty years 
than thatwhich he would give toTom Jones and Amelia. 

Go on to Burke. His little tract, entitled The 
Vindication of Natural Society is certainly not with¬ 
out merit; but it would not be remembered in our 
days if it did not bear the name of Burke. To this 
tract my noble friend would give a copyright of near 
seventy years. But to the great work on the French 
Revolution, to the Appeal from the New to the Old 
Whigs, to the letters on the Regicide Peace, he would 
give a copyright of thirty years or little more. 

And, Sir, observe that I am not selecting here and 
there extraordinary instances in order to make up the 
semblance of a case. I am taking the greatest names 
of our literature in chronological order. Go to other 
nations; go to remote ages ; you will still find the 
general rule the same. There was no copyright at 
Athens or Rome ; but the history of the Greek and 
Latin literature illustrates my argument quite as well 
as if copyright had existed in ancient times. Of all 
the plays of Sophocles, the one to which the plan of 
my noble friend would have given the most scanty 
recompense would have been that wonderful master¬ 
piece, the (Edipus at Colonos. Who would class 
together the Speech of Demosthenes against his 
Guardians, and the Speech for the Crown ? My 
noble friend, indeed, would not class them together. 
For to the Speech against the Guardians he would 
give a copyright of near seventy years, and to the 
incomparable Speech for the Crown a copyright of 
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less than half that length. Go to Rome. My noble 
friend would give more than twice as long a term to 
Cicero's juvenile declamation in defence of Roscius 
Amerinus as to the Second Philippic. Go to France. 
My noble friend would give a far longer term to 
Racine's Freres Ennemis than to Athalie, and to 
Moliere's Etourdi than to Tartuffe. Go to Spain. 
My noble friend would give a longer term to forgotten 
works of Cervantes, works which nobody now reads, 
than to Don Quixote. Go to Germany. According 
to my noble friend's plan, of all the works of Schiller 
the Robbers would be the most favoured : of all the 
works of Goethe, the Sorrows of Werter would be the 
most favoured. I thank the Committee for listening 
so kindly to this long enumeration. Gentlemen will 
perceive, I am sure, that it is not from pedantry that 
I mention the names of so many books and authors. 
But just as, in our debates on civil affairs, we con¬ 
stantly draw illustrations from civil history, we must, 
in a debate about literary property, draw our illustra¬ 
tions from literary history. Now, Sir, I have, I think, 
shown from literary history that the effect of my 
noble friend's plan would be to give to crude and 
imperfect works, to third-rate and fourth-rate works, 
a great advantage over the highest productions of 
genius. It is impossible to account for the facts 
which I have laid before you by attributing them to 
mere accident. Their number is too great, their 
character too uniform. We must seek for some other 
explanation; and we shall easily find one. 

It is the law of our nature that the mind shall attain 
its full power by slow degrees ; and this is especially 
true of the most vigorous minds. Young men, no 
doubt, have often produced works of great merit; but 
it would be impossible to name any writer of the first 
order whose juvenile performances were his best. 
That all the most valuable books of history, of 
philology, of physical and metaphysical science, of 
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divinity, of political economy, have been produced 
by men of mature years will hardly be disputed. 
The case may not be quite so clear as respects works 
of the imagination. And yet I know no work of the 
imagination of the very highest class that was ever, 
in any age or country, produced by a man under 
thirty-five. Whatever powers a youth may have 
received from nature, it is impossible that his taste 
and judgment can be ripe, that his mind can be richly 
stored with images, that he can have observed the 
vicissitudes of life, that he can have studied the nicer 
shades of character. How, as Marmontel very 
sensibly said, is a person to paint portraits who has 
never seen faces ? On the whole, I believe that I 
may, without fear of contradiction, affirm this, that 
of the good books now extant in the world more than 
nineteen-twentieths were published after the writers 
had attained the age of forty. If this be so, it is 
evident that the plan of my noble friend is framed on 
a vicious principle. For, while he gives to juvenile 
productions a very much larger protection than they 
now enjoy, he does comparatively little for the works 
of men in the full maturity of their powers, and 
absolutely nothing for any work which is published 
during the last three years of the life of the writer. 
For, by the existing law, the copyright of such a work 
lasts twenty-eight years from the publication; and 
my noble friend gives only twenty-five years, to be 
reckoned from the writer’s death. 

What I recommend is that the certain term, 
reckoned from the date of publication, shall be forty- 
two years instead of twenty-eight years. In this 
arrangement there is no uncertainty, no inequality. 
The advantage which I propose to give will be the 
same to every book. No work will have so long a 
copyright as my noble friend gives to some books, or 
so short a copyright as he gives to others. No copy¬ 
right will last ninety years. No copyright will end 
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in twenty-eight years. To every book published in 
the course of the last seventeen years of a writer's 
life I give a longer term of copyright than my noble 
friend gives; and I am confident that no person 
versed in literary history will deny this,—that in 
general the most valuable works of an author are 
published in the course of the last seventeen years of 
his life. I will rapidly enumerate a few, and but a 
few, of the great works of English writers to which 
my plan is more favourable than my noble friend's 
plan. To Lear, to Macbeth, to Othello, to the Fairy 
Queen, to the Paradise Lost, to Bacon's Novum 
Organum and De Augmentis, to Locke's Essay on the 
Human Understanding, to Clarendon's History, to 
Hume's History, to Gibbon's History, to Smith's 
Wealth of Nations, to Addison's Spectators, to almost 
all the great works of Burke, to Clarissa and Sir 
Charles Grandison, to Joseph Andrews, Tom Jones 
and Amelia, and, with the single exception of Waver- 
ley, to all the novels of Sir Walter Scott, I give a 
longer term of copyright than my noble friend gives. 
Can he match that list ? Does not that list contain 
what England has produced greatest in many various 
ways—poetry, philosophy, history, eloquence, wit, 
skilful portraiture of life and manners ? I confidently 
therefore call on the Committee to take my plan in 
preference to the plan of my noble friend. I have 
shown that the protection which he proposes to give 
to letters is unequal, and unequal in the worst way. 
I have shown that his plan is to give protection to 
books in inverse proportion to their merit. I shall 
move when we come to the third clause of the bill to 
omit the words * twenty-five years,’ and in a subse¬ 
quent part of the same clause I shall move to substi¬ 
tute for the words ‘ twenty-eight years ’ the words 
' forty-two years/ I earnestly hope that the Com¬ 
mittee will adopt these amendments; and. I feel the 
firmest conviction that my noble friend's bill, so 
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amended, will confer a great boon on men of letters 
with the smallest possible inconvenience to the public. 


A SPEECH on THE LITERATURE OF BRITAIN, de¬ 
livered at the Opening of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution, on the 4th of November, 1846. 

I THANK you, Gentlemen, for this cordial recep¬ 
tion. I have thought it right to steal a short 
time from duties not unimportant for the purpose 
of lending my aid to an undertaking calculated, as 
I think, to raise the credit and to promote the best 
interests of the city which has so many claims on my 
gratitude. 

The Directors of our Institution have requested me 
to propose to you as a toast the Literature of Britain. 
They could not have assigned to me a more agreeable 
duty. The chief object of this Institution is, I con¬ 
ceive, to impart knowledge through the medium of 
our own language. Edinburgh is already rich in 
libraries worthy of her fame as a seat of literature and 
a seat of jurisprudence. A man of letters can here 
without difficulty obtain access to repositories filled 
with the wisdom of many ages and of many nations. 
But something was still wanting. We still wanted a 
library open to that large, that important, that 
respectable class which, though by no means desti¬ 
tute of liberal curiosity or of sensibility to literary 
pleasures, is yet forced to be content with what is 
written in our own tongue. For that class especially, 
I do not say exclusively, this library is intended. 
Our directors, I hope, will not be satisfied, I, as a 
member, shall certainly not be satisfied, till we possess 
a noble and complete collection of English books, till 
it is impossible to seek in vain on our shelves for a 
single English book which is valuable either on 
account of matter or on account of manner, which 
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throws any light on our civil, ecclesiastical, intel¬ 
lectual, or social history, which, in short, can afford 
either useful instruction or harmless amusement. 

From such a collection, placed within the reach of 
that large and valuable class which I have mentioned, 
I am disposed to expect great good. And when I say 
this, I do not take into the account those rare cases 
to which my valued friend, the Lord Provost,* so 
happily alluded. It is indeed not impossible that 
some man of genius who may enrich our literature 
with imperishable eloquence or song, or who may 
extend the empire of our race over matter, may feel 
in our reading room, for the first time, the conscious¬ 
ness of powers yet undeveloped. It is not impossible 
that our volumes may suggest the first thought of 
something great to some future Bums, or Watt,* or 
Arkwright.* But I do not speak of these extra¬ 
ordinary cases. What I confidently anticipate is 
that, through the whole of that class whose benefit 
we have peculiarly in view, there will be a moral and 
an intellectual improvement; that many hours, 
which might otherwise be wasted in folly or in vice, 
will be employed in pursuits which, while they afford 
the highest and most lasting pleasure, are not only 
harmless, but purifying and elevating. My own 
experience, my own observation, justifies me in 
entertaining this hope. I have had opportunities, 
both in this and in other countries, of forming some 
estimate of the effect which is likely to be produced 
by a good collection of books on a society of young 
men. There is, I will venture to say, no judicious 
commanding officer of a regiment who will not tell 
you that the vicinity of a valuable library will im¬ 
prove perceptibly the whole character of a mess. I 
well knew one eminent military servant of the East 
India Company, a man of great and various accom¬ 
plishments, a man honourably distinguished both 
in war and in diplomacy, a man who enjoyed the 
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confidence of some of the greatest generals and states¬ 
men of our time. When I asked him how, having left his 
country while still a boy, and having passed his youth 
at military stations in India, he had been able to 
educate himself, his answer was, that he had been 
stationed in the neighbourhood of an excellent 
library, that he had been allowed free access to the 
books, and that they had, at the most critical time 
of his life, decided his character, and saved him from 
being a mere smoking, card-playing, punch-drinking 
lounger. 

Some of the objections which have been made to 
such institutions as ours have been so happily and 
completely refuted by my friend the Lord Provost, 
and by the Most Reverend Prelate* who has honoured 
us with his presence this evening, that it would be 
idle to say again what has been so well said. There 
is, however, one objection which, with your permis¬ 
sion, I will notice. Some men, of whom I wish to 
speak with great respect, are haunted, as it seems to 
me, with an unreasonable fear of what they call 
superficial knowledge. Knowledge, they say, which 
really deserves the name, is a great blessing to man¬ 
kind, the ally of virtue, the harbinger of freedom. 
But such knowledge must be profound. A crowd of 
people who have a smattering of mathematics, a 
smattering of astronomy, a smattering of chemistry, 
who have read a little poetry and a little history, is 
dangerous to the commonwealth. Such half-know¬ 
ledge is worse than ignorance. And then the authority 
of Pope is vouched. Drink deep or taste not; shallow 
draughts intoxicate: drink largely; and that will 
sober you. I must confess that the danger which 
alarms these gentlemen never seemed to me very 
serious ; and my reason is this ; that I never could 
prevail on any person who pronounced superficial 
knowledge a curse, and profound knowledge a blessing, 
to tell me what was his standard of profundity. The 
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argument proceeds on the supposition that there is 
some line between profound and superficial knowledge 
similar to that which separates truth from falsehood. 
I know of no such line. When we talk of men of deep 
science, do we mean that they have got to the bottom 
or near the bottom of science ? Do we mean that 
they know all that is capable of being known ? Do 
we mean even that they know, in their own especial 
department, all that the smatterers of the next 
generation will know ? Why, if we compare the little 
truth that we know with the infinite mass of truth 
which we do not know, we are all shallow together; 
and the greatest philosophers that ever lived would be 
the first to confess their shallowness. If we could call 
up the first of human beings, if we could call up New¬ 
ton, and ask him whether, even in those sciences in 
which he had no rival, he considered himself as 
profoundly knowing, he would have told us that he 
was but a smatterer like ourselves, and that the 
difference between his knowledge and ours vanished, 
when compared with the quantity of truth still undis¬ 
covered, just as the distance between a person at the 
foot of Ben Lomond and at the top of Ben Lomond 
vanishes when compared with the distance of the 
fixed stars. 

It is evident then that those who are afraid of 
superficial knowledge do not mean by superficial 
knowledge knowledge which is superficial when com¬ 
pared with the whole quantity of truth capable of 
being known. For, in that sense, all human know¬ 
ledge is, and always has been, and always must 
be, superficial. What then is the standard ? Is it 
the same two years together in any country ? Is it the 
same, at the same moment, in any two countries ? 
Is it not notorious that the profundity of one age is 
the shallowness of the next; that the profundity of 
one nation is the shallowness of a neighbouring 
nation ? Ramohun Roy passed, among Hindoos, for 
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a man of profound Western learning; but he would 
have been but a very superficial member of this 
Institute. Strabo was justly entitled to be called a 
profound geographer eighteen hundred years ago. 
But a teacher of geography, who had never heard of 
America, would now be laughed at by the girls of a 
boarding-school. What would now be thought of the 
greatest chemist of 1746, or of the greatest geologist 
of. 1746 ? The truth is that, in all experimental 
science, mankind is, of necessity, constantly advan¬ 
cing. Every generation, of course, has its front rank 
and its rear rank ; but the rear rank of a later genera¬ 
tion occupies the ground which was occupied by the 
front rank of a former generation. 

You remember Gulliver's adventures ? First he 
is shipwrecked in a country of little men ; and he is 
a Colossus among them. He strides over the walls 
of their capital: he stands higher than the cupola of 
their great temple : he tugs after him a royal fleet: 
he stretches his legs ; and a royal army, with drums 
beating and colours flying, marches through the 
gigantic arch : he devours a whole granary for break¬ 
fast, eats a herd of cattle for dinner, and washes down 
his meal with all the hogsheads of a cellar. In his 
next voyage he is among men sixty feet high. He 
who, in Lilliput, used to take people up in his hand 
in order that he might be able to hear them, is himself 
taken up in the hands and held to the ears of his 
masters. It is all that he can do to defend himself 
with his hangar against the rats and mice. The 
court ladies amuse themselves with seeing him fight 
wasps and frogs: the monkey runs off with him to 
the chimney top: the dwarf drops him into the cream 
jug and leaves him to swim for his life. Now, was 
Gulliver a tall or a short man ? Why, in his own 
house at Rotherhithe, he was thought a man of the 
ordinary stature. Take him to Lilliput; and he is 
Quinbus Flestrin, the Man Mountain. Take him to 
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Brobdingnag, and he is Grildrig, the little Manikin. 
It is the same in science. The pygmies of one society 
would have passed for giants in another. 

It might be amusing to institute a comparison 
between one of the profoundly learned men of the 
thirteenth century and one of the superficial students 
who will frequent our library. Take the great 
philosopher of the time of Henry the Third of England, 
or Alexander the Third of Scotland, the man renowned 
all over the island, and even as far as Italy and Spain, 
as the first of astronomers and chemists. What is his 
astronomy ? He is a firm believer in the Ptolemaic 
system. He never heard of the law of gravitation. 
Tell him that the succession of day and night is caused 
by the turning of the earth on its axis. Tell him that, 
in consequence of this motion, the polar diameter of 
the earth is shorter than the equatorial diameter. 
Tell him that the succession of summer and winter is 
caused by the revolution of the earth round the sun. 
If he does not set you down for an idiot, he lays an 
information against you before the Bishop, and has 
you burned for a heretic. To do him justice, however, 
if he is ill informed on these points, there are other 
points on which Newton and Laplace were mere 
children when compared with him. He can cast your 
nativity. He knows what will happen when Saturn 
is in the House of Life, and what will happen when 
Mars is in conjunction with the Dragon's Tail. He 
can read in the stars whether an expedition will be 
successful, whether the next harvest will be plentiful, 
which of your children will be fortunate in marriage, 
and which will be lost at sea. Happy the State, 
happy the family, which is guided by the counsels of 
so profound a man ! And what but mischief, public 
and private, can we expect from the temerity and 
conceit of sciolists who know no more about the 
heavenly bodies than what they have learned from 
Sir John Herschehs beautiful little volume. But, to 
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speak seriously, is not a little truth better than a great 
deal of falsehood ? Is not the man who, in the 
evenings of a fortnight, has acquired a correct notion 
of the solar system, a more profound astronomer than 
a man who has passed thirty years in reading lectures 
about the primum mobile* and in drawing schemes of 
horoscopes ? 

Or take chemistry. Our philosopher of the thir¬ 
teenth century shall be, if you please, an universal 
genius, chemist as well as astronomer. He has per¬ 
haps got so far as to know, that if he mixes charcoal 
and saltpetre in certain proportions and then applies 
fire, there will be an explosion which will shatter all 
his retorts and aludels; and he is proud of knowing 
what will in a later age be familiar to all the idle boys 
in the kingdom. But there are departments of science 
in which he need not fear the rivalry of Black, or 
Lavoisier, or Cavendish, or Davy. He is in hot pur¬ 
suit of the philosopher's stone, of the stone that is to 
bestow wealth, and health, and longevity. He has a 
long array of strangely shaped vessels, filled with red 
oil and white oil, constantly boiling. The moment of 
projection is at hand; and soon all his kettles and 
gridirons will be turned into pure gold. Poor 
Professor Faraday can do nothing of the sort. I 
should deceive you if I held out to you the smallest 
hope that he will ever turn your halfpence into 
sovereigns. But if you can induce him to give at our 
Institute a course of lectures such as I once heard him 
give at the Royal Institution to children in the 
Christmas holidays, I can promise you that you will 
know more about the effects produced on bodies by 
heat and moisture than was known to some alchemists 
who, in the middle ages, were thought worthy of the 
patronage of kings. 

As it has been in science so it has been in literature. 
Compare the literary acquirements of the great men 
of the thirteenth century with those which will be 
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within the reach of many who will frequent our 
reading room. As to Greek learning, the profound 
man of the thirteenth century was absolutely on a 
par with the superficial man of the nineteenth. In 
the modem languages, there was not, six hundred 
years ago, a single volume which is now read. The 
library of our profound scholar must have consisted 
entirely of Latin books. We will suppose him to have 
had both a large and a choice collection. We will 
allow him thirty, nay forty manuscripts, and among 
them a Virgil, a Terence, a Lucan, an Ovid, a Statius, 
a great deal of Livy, a great deal of Cicero. In 
allowing him all this, we are dealing most liberally 
with him ; for it is much more likely that his shelves 
were filled with treatises on school divinity and canon 
law, composed by writers whose names the world has 
very wisely forgotten. But, even if we suppose him 
to have possessed all that is most valuable in the 
literature of Rome, I say with perfect confidence that, 
both in respect of intellectual improvement, and in 
respect of intellectual pleasures, he was far less 
favourably situated than a man who now, knowing 
only the English language, has a bookcase filled with 
the best English works. Our great man of the 
Middle Ages could not form any conception of any 
tragedy approaching Macbeth or Lear, or of any 
comedy equal to Henry the Fourth or Twelfth Night. 
The best epic poem that he had read was far inferior 
to the Paradise Lost; and all the tomes of his 
philosophers were not worth a page of the Novum 
Organum.* 

The Novum Organum, it is true, persons who know 
only English must read in a translation: and this 
reminds me of one great advantage which such persons 
will derive from our Institution. They will, in our 
library, be able to form some acquaintance with the 
master minds of remote ages and foreign countries. 
A large part of what is best worth knowing in ancient 
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literature, and in the literature of France, Italy, 
Germany, and Spain, has been translated into our 
own tongue. It is scarcely possible that the trans¬ 
lation of any book of the highest class can be equal to 
the original. But, though the finer touches may be 
lost in the copy, the great outlines will remain. An 
Englishman who never saw the frescoes in the Vatican 
may yet, from engravings, form some notion of the 
exquisite grace of Raphael, and of the sublimity and 
energy of Michael Angelo. And so the genius of 
Homer is seen m the poorest version of the Iliad; the 
genius of Cervantes is seen in the poorest version of 
Don Quixote. Let it not be supposed that I wish to 
dissuade any person from studying either the ancient 
languages or the languages of modem Europe. Far 
from it. I prize most highly those keys of know¬ 
ledge ; and I think that no man who has leisure for 
study ought to be content until he possesses several of 
them. I always much admired a saying of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth. * When I learn a new 
language/ he said, ‘ I feel as if I had got a new soul/ 
But I would console those who have not time to make 
themselves linguists by assuring them that, by means 
of their own mother tongue, they may obtain ready 
access to vast intellectual treasures, to treasures such 
as might have been envied by the greatest linguists 
of the age of Charles the Fifth, to treasures surpassing 
those which were possessed by Aldus,* by Erasmus, 
and by Melancthon.* 

And thus I am brought back to the point from which 
I started. I have been requested to invite you to fill 
your glasses to the Literature of Britain; to that 
literature, the brightest, the purest, the most durable 
of all the glories of our country ; to that literature, so 
rich in precious truth and precious fiction ; to that 
literature which boasts of the prince of all poets and 
of the prince of all philosophers; to that literature 
which has exercised an influence wider than that of 
13 
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our commerce, and mightier than that of our arms; 
to that literature which has taught France the prin¬ 
ciples of liberty, and has furnished Germany with 
models of art; to that literature which forms a tie 
closer than the tie of consanguinity between us and 
the commonwealths of the valley of the Mississippi; 
to that literature before the light of which impious and 
cruel superstitions are fast taking flight on the banks 
of the Ganges ; to that literature which will, in future 
ages, instruct and delight the unborn millions who 
will have turned the Australasian and Caffrarian 
deserts into cities and gardens. To the Literature 
of Britain, then! And, wherever British literature 
spreads, may it be attended by British virtue and by 
British freedom I 



POETRY 

HORATIUS 

A LAY MADE ABOUT THE YEAR OF THE CITY CCCLX 


I ARS PORSENA* of Clusium 
-/ By the Nine Gods he swore 
That the great house of Tarquin 
Should suffer wrong no more. 

By the Nine Gods he swore it, 

And named a trysting day, 

And bade his messengers ride forth. 
East and west and south and north, 
To summon his array. 

ii 

East and west and south and north 
The messengers ride fast, 

And tower and town and cottage 
Have heard the trumpet's blast. 
Shame on the false Etruscan 
Who lingers in his home, 

When Porsena of Clusium 
Is on the march for Rome. 


The horsemen and the footmen 
Are pouring in amain 
From many a stately market-place j 
From many a fruitful plain ; 

From many a lonely hamlet, 

Which, hid by beech and pine, 

Like an eagle's nest, hangs on the crest 
Of purple Apennine; 

187 
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IV 

From lordly Volaterrse, 

Where scowls the far-famed hold 

Piled by the hands of giants 
For godlike kings of old ; 

From seagirt Populonia, 

Whose sentinels descry 

Sardinia's snowy mountain-tops 
Fringing the southern sky ; 

v 

From the proud mart of Pisae, 

Queen of the western waves, 

Where ride Massilia’s triremes 
Heavy with fair-haired slaves ; 

From where sweet Clanis wanders 
Through corn and vines and flowers ; 

From where Cortona lifts to heaven 
Her diadem of towers. 

VI 

Tall are the oaks whose acorns 
Drop in dark Auser’s rill; 

Fat are the stags that champ the boughs 
Of the Ciminian hill; 

Beyond all streams Clitumnus 
Is to the herdsman dear ; 

Best of all pools the fowler loves 
The great Volsinian mere. 

VII 

But now no stroke of woodman 
Is heard by Auser’s rill; 

No hunter tracks the stag's green path 
Up the Ciminian hill; 

Unwatched along Clitumnus 
Grazes the milk-white steer; 
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Unharmed the water fowl may dip 
In the Volsiman mere. 

VIII 

The harvests of Arretium, 

This year, old men shall reap, 

This year, young boys in Umbro 
Shall plunge the struggling sheep ; 

And in the vats of Luna, 

This year, the must shall foam 

Round the white feet of laughing girls 
Whose sires have marched to Rome, 

IX 

There be thirty chosen prophets. 

The wisest of the land, 

Who alway by Lars Porsena 
Both mom and evening stand : 

Evening and mom the Thirty 
Have turned the verses o'er, 

Traced from the right* on linen white 
By mighty seers of yore. 

x 

And with one voice the Thirty 
Have their glad answer given: 

* Go forth, go forth, Lars Porsena; 

Go forth, beloved of Heaven ; 

Go, and return in glory 
To Clusium's royal dome ; 

And hang round Nurscia's* altars 
The golden shields of Rome.' 

XI 

And now hath every city 
Sent up her tale of men ; 
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The foot are fourscore thousand. 

The horse are thousands ten : 
Before the gates of Sutrium 
Is met the great array. 

A proud man was Lars Porsena 
Upon the trysting day. 


For all the Etruscan armies 
Were ranged beneath his eye. 

And many a banished Roman, 

And many a stout ally ; 

And with a mighty following 
To join the muster came 
The Tusculan Mamilius, 

Prince of the Latian name. 

XIII 

But by the yellow Tiber 
Was tumult and affright: 

From all the spacious champaign 
To Rome men took their flight. 

A mile around the city. 

The throng stopped up the ways ; 

A fearful sight it was to see 
Through two long nights and days. 

XIV 

For aged folks on crutches. 

And women great with child, 

And mothers sobbing over babies 
That clung to them and smiled, 

And sick men borne in litters 
High on the necks of slaves, 

And troops of sun-burned husbandmen 
With reaping hooks and staves. 
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And droves of mules and asses 
Laden with skins and wine, 

And endless flocks of goats and sheep. 
And endless herds of kine, 

And endless trains of waggons 
That creaked beneath the weight 
Of corn-sacks and of household goods. 
Choked every roaring gate. 

XVI 

Now, from the rock Tarpeian,* 

Could the wan burghers spy 
The line of blazing villages 
Red in the midnight sky. 

The Fathers of the City, 

They sat all night and day, 

For every hour some horseman came 
With tidings of dismay. 

XVII 

To eastward and to westward 
Have spread the Tuscan bands ; 
Nor house, nor fence, nor dovecote 
In Crustumerium stands. 

Verbenna down to Ostia 
Hath wasted all the plain ; 

Astur hath stormed Janiculum,* 

And the stout guards are slain. 

XVIII 

I wis, in all the Senate, 

There was no heart so bold, 

But sore it ached and fast it beat. 
When that ill news was told, 
Forthwith up rose the Consul, 

Up rose the Fathers all; 
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In haste they girded up their gowns. 

And hied them to the wall. 

XIX 

They held a council standing 
Before the River-Gate; 

Short time was there, ye well may guess, 
For musing or debate. 

Out spake the Consul roundly : 

‘ The bridge must straight go down; 
For, since Janiculum is lost. 

Nought else can save the town/ 


Just then a scout came flying, 

All wild with haste and fear ; 

4 To arms ! to arms ! Sir Consul: 

Lars Porsena is here/ 

On the low hills to westward 
The Consul fixed his eye. 

And saw the swarthy storm of dust 
Rise fast along the sky. 

XXI 

And nearer fast and nearer 
Doth the red whirlwind come ; 

And louder still and still more loud, 
From underneath that rolling cloud. 

Is heard the trumpet's war-note proud, 
The trampling, and the hum. 

And plainly and more plainly 
Now through the gloom appears, 

Far to left and far to right, 

In broken gleams of dark-blue light, 
The long array of helmets bright, 

The long array of spears. 
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And plainly and more plainly, 

Above that glimmering line. 

Now might ye see the banners 
Of twelve fair cities shine ; 

But the banner of proud Clusium 
Was highest of them all, 

The terror of the Umbrian, 

The terror of the Gaul. 

XXIII 

And plainly and more plainly 
Now might the burghers know. 

By port and vest, by horse and crest. 
Each warlike Lucumo.* 

There Cilnius of Arretium 
On his fleet roan was seen ; 

And Astur of the four-fold shield, 

Girt with the brand none else may wield, 
Tolumnius with the belt of gold, 

And dark Verbenna from the hold 
By reedy Thrasymene. 

XXIV 

Fast by the royal standard. 

Overlooking all the war, 

Lars Porsena of Clusium 
Sat in his ivory car. 

By the right wheel rode Mamilius, 

Prince of the Latian name ; 

And by the left false Sextus,* 

That wrought the deed of shame. 

xxv 

But when the face of Sextus 
Was seen among the foes, 
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A yell that rent the firmament 
From all the town arose. 

On the house-tops was no woman 
But spat towards him and hissed. 
No child but screamed out curses, 
And shook its little fist. 

XXVI 

But the Consul’s brow was sad. 

And the Consul’s speech was low. 
And darkly looked he at the wall, 
And darkly at the foe, 

* Their van will be upon us 

Before the bridge goes down ; 

And if they once may win the bridge. 
What hope to save the town ?' 

XXVII 

Then out spake brave Horatius, 

The Captain of the Gate : 

4 To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 

And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds. 

For the ashes of his fathers, 

And the temples of his Gods, 

XXVIII 

* And for the tender mother 

Who dandled him to rest, 

And for the wife who nurses 
His baby at her breast, 

And for the holy maidens 
Who feed the eternal flame. 

To save them from false Sextus 
That wrought the deed of shame ? 
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* Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 

With all the speed ye may ; 

I, with two more to help me. 

Will hold the foe in play. 

In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three. 

Now who will stand on either hand. 
And keep the bridge with me ?' 

XXX 

Then out spake Spurius Lartius ; 

A Ramnian proud was he : 

' Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, 
And "keep the bridge with thee/ 
And out spake strong Herminius ; 

Of Titian blood was he : 

* I will abide on thy left side. 

And keep the bridge with thee/ 

XXXI 

f Horatius/ quoth the Consul, 

* As thou sayest, so let it be/ 

And straight against that great array 
Forth went the dauntless Three. 
For Romans in Rome's quarrel 
Spared neither land nor gold, 

Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life. 

In the brave days of old. 

XXXII 

Then none was for a party; 

Then all were for the state ; 

Then the great, man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great; 
Then lands were fairly portioned ; 
Then spoils were fairly sold : 
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The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 

XXXIII 

Now Roman is to Roman 
More hateful than a foe, 

And the Tribunes beard the high, 

And the Fathers grind the low. 

As we wax hot in faction, 

In battle we wax cold : 

Wherefore men fight not as they fought 
In the brave days of old. 

xxxiv 

Now while the three were tightening 
Their harness on their backs. 

The Consul was the foremost man 
To take in hand an axe : 

And Fathers mixed with Commons 
Seized hatchet, bar, and crow. 

And smote upon the planks above. 

And loosed the props below. 


xxxv 

Meanwhile the Tuscan army. 

Right glorious to behold, 

Came flashing back the noonday light. 
Rank behind rank, like surges bright 
Of a broad sea of gold. 

Four hundred trumpets sounded 
A peal of warlike glee, 

As that great host, with measured tread, 
And spears advanced, and ensigns spread, 
Rolled slowly towards the bridge's head, 
Where stood the dauntless Three. 
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XXXVI 

The Three stood calm and silent, 

And looked upon the foes, 

And a great shout of laughter 
From all the vanguard rose : 

And forth three chiefs came spurring 
Before that deep array ; 

To earth they sprang, their swords they drew. 

And lifted high their shields, and flew 
To win the narrow way : 

XXXVII 

Aunus from green Tifernum, 

Lord of the Hill of Vines ; 

And Seius, whose eight hundred slaves 
Sicken in Ilva's mines ; 

And Picus, long to Clusium 
Vassal in peace and war, 

Who led to fight his Umbrian powers 

From that grey crag where, girt with towers. 

The fortress of Nequinum lowers 
O'er the pale waves of Nar. 

XXXVIII 

Stout Lartius hurled down Aunus 
Into the stream beneath : 

Herminius struck at Seius, 

And clove him to the teeth : 

At Picus brave Horatius 
Darted one fiery thrust; 

And the proud Umbrian's gilded arms 
Clashed in the bloody dust. 

XXXIX 

Then Ocnus of Falerii 
Rushed on the Roman Three; 
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And Lausulus of Urgo, 

The rover of the sea ; 

And Aruns of Volsinium, 

Who slew the great wild boar, 

The great wild hoar that had his den 
Amidst the reeds of Cosa's fen, 

And wasted fields, and slaughtered men* 
Along Album's shore. 

XL 

Herminius smote down Aruns : 

Lartius laid Ocnus low : 

Right to the heart of Lausulus 
Horatius sent a blow. 

* Lie there/ he cried, 4 fell pirate ! 

No more, aghast and pale, 

From Ostia's walls the crowd shall mark 
The track of thy destroying bark. 

No more Campania's hinds * shall fly 
To woods and caverns when they spy 
Thy thrice accursed sail,' 

XLI 

But now no sound of laughter 
Was heard among the foes. 

A wild and wrathful clamour 
From all the vanguard rose. 

Six spears' lengths from the entrance 
Halted that mighty mass. 

And for a space no man came forth 
To win the narrow pass. 

XLII 

But hark 1 the cry is Astur ; 

And lo ! the ranks divide ; 

And the great Lord of Luna 
Comes with his stately stride. 
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Upon his ample shoulders 
Clangs loud the fourfold shield, 

And in his hand he shakes the brand 
Which none but he can wield. 

XLIII 

He smiled on those bold Romans 
A smile serene and high ; 

He eyed the flinching Tuscans, 

And scorn was in his eye. 

Quoth he, 1 The she-wolf s litter* 

Stand savagely at bay. 

But will ye dare to follow. 

If Astur clears the way ?' 

XLIV 

Then, whirling up his broadsword 
With both hands to the. height, 

He rushed against Horatius, 

And smote with all his might; 

With shield and blade Horatius 
Right deftly turned the blow. 

The blow, though turned, came yet too nigh, 

It missed his helm, but gashed his thigh : 

The Tuscans raised a joyful cry 
To see the red blood flow. 


XLV 

He reeled, and on Herminius 
He leaned one breathing space, 

Then, like a wild cat mad with wounds. 
Sprang right at Astur's face ; 

Through teeth, and skull, and helmet 
So fierce a thrust he sped. 

The good sword stood a hand-breadth out 
Behind the Tuscan's head. 
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XL VI 

And the great Lord of Luna 
Fell at that deadly stroke. 

As falls on Mount Alvemus 
A thunder-smitten oak. 

Far o’er the crashing forest 
The giant arms lie spread ; 

And the pale augurs, muttering low. 

Gaze on the blasted head. 

XLVII 

On Astur’s throat Horatius 
Right firmly pressed his heel, 

And thrice and four times tugged amain. 
Ere he wrenched out the steel. 

f And see,’ he cried, ' the welcome. 

Fair guests, that waits you here ! 

What noble Lucumo comes next 
To taste our Roman cheer ? ’ 

XLVIII 

But at his haughty challenge 
A sullen murmur ran. 

Mingled of wrath, and shame, and dread, 
Along that glittering van. 

There lacked not men of prowess. 

Nor men of lordly race ; 

For all Etruria’s noblest 
Were round the fatal place. 

XLIX 

But all Etruria’s noblest 
Felt their hearts sink to see 

On the earth the bloody corpses, 

In the path of the dauntless Three; 

And, from the ghastly entrance 
Where those bold Romans stood. 
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All shrank, like boys who unaware, 
Ranging the woods to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of the dark lair 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 
Lies amidst bones and blood. 

L 

Was none who would be foremost 
To lead such dire attack : 

Rut those behind cried ‘ Forward ! * 
And those before cried ' Back ! * 
And backward now and forward 
Wavers the deep array ; 

And on the tossing sea of steel, 

To and fro the standards reel ; 

And the victorious trumpet-peal 
Dies fitfully away. 

LI 

Yet one man for one moment 
Stood out before the crowd : 

Well known was he to all the Three 
And they gave him greeting loud, 

* Now welcome, welcome, Sextus ! 

Now welcome to thy home ! 

Why dost thou stay, and turn away ? 
Here lies the road to Rome/ 

LII 

Thrice looked he at the city; 

Thrice looked he at the dead ; 

And thrice came on in fury, 

And thrice turned back in dread : 
And, white with fear and hatred, 
Scowled at the narrow way 
Where, wallowing in a pool of blood, 
The bravest Tuscans lay. 


14 
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LIII 

But meanwhile axe and lever 
Have manfully been plied : 

And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 

* Come back, come back, Horatius !' 

Loud cried the Fathers all. 

* Back, Lartius ! back, Herminius, 

Back, ere the ruin fall!' 

LIV 

Back darted Spurius Lartius; 

Herminius darted back: 

And, as they passed, beneath their feet 
They felt the timbers crack. 

But when they turned their faces, 

And on the farther shore 
Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 

They would have crossed once more. 

LV 

But with a crash like thunder 
Fell every loosened beam, 

And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwart the stream ; 

And a long shout of triumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 

As to the highest turret-tops 
Was splashed the yellow foam. 

LVI 

And, like a horse unbroken 
When first he feels the rein. 

The furious river struggled hard, 

And tossed his tawny mane. 

And burst the curb, and bounded. 
Rejoicing to be free, 
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And whirling down, in fierce career, 
Battlement, and plank, and pier, 
Rushed headlong to the sea. 

LYII 

Alone stood brave Horatius, 

But constant still in mind ; 

Thrice thirty thousand foes before. 
And the broad flood behind. 

# Down with him !' cried false Sextus, 

With a smile on his pale face. 

* Now yield thee/ cried Lars Porsena, 

' Now yield thee to our grace/ 

LVIII 

Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see ; 

Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 

To Sextus nought spake he; 

But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home; 

And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome. 

LIX 

' Oh, Tiber ! father Tiber ! 

To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman's life, a Roman's arms, 

Take thou in charge this day ! ' 

So he spake, and speaking sheathed 
The good sword by his side, 

And with his harness on his back, 
Plunged headlong in the tide. 

LX 

No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from either bank; 
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But friends and foes in dumb surprise. 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank ; 

And when above the surges 
They saw his crest appear, 

All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry. 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 


But fiercely ran the current, 

Swollen high by months of rain ; 

And fast his blood was flowing; 

And he was sore in pain. 

And heavy with his armour 
And spent with changing blows ; 

And oft they thought him sinking, 

But still again he rose. 

LXII 

Never, I ween, did swimmer. 

In such an evil case. 

Struggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing place : 

But his limbs were borne up bravely 
By the brave heart within, 

And our good father Tiber 
Bore bravely up his chin. 

LXIII 

' Curse on him ! * quoth false Sextus 
' Will not the villain drown ? 

But for this stay, ere close of day 
We should have sacked the town !' 

* Heaven help him !' quoth Lars Porsena, 
* And bring him safe to shore ; 

For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never seen before/ 
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And now he feels the bottom ; 

Now on dry earth he stands ; 

Now round him throng the Fathers 
To press his gory hands ; 

And now, with shouts and clapping. 
And noise of weeping loud, 

He enters through the River-Gate, 
Borne by the joyous crowd. 

LXV 

They gave him of the corn-land, 

That was of public right. 

As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from mom till night; 

And they made a molten image, 

And set it up on high. 

And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie. 

LXVI 

It stands in the Comitium, 

Plain for all folk to see ; 

Horatius in his harness, 

Halting upon one knee : 

And underneath is written. 

In letters all of gold, 

How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 

LXVII 

And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 

As the trumpet-blast that cries to them 
To charge the Volscian home ; 

And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 
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As his who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old. 

LXVIII 

And in the nights of winter, 

When the cold north winds blow. 

And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow ; 

When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest’s din. 

And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within ; 

LXIX 

When the oldest cask is opened, 

And the largest lamp is lit; 

When the chestnuts glow in the embers. 

And the kid turns on the spit; 

When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close; 

When the girls are weaving baskets. 

And the lads are shaping bows; 

LXX 

When the goodman mends his armour, 

And trims his helmet’s plume ; 

When the goodwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom ; 

With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 

How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 

IYRY, OR THE WAR OF THE LEAGUE 

N OW glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all 
glories are I 

And glory to our Sovereign Liege, King Henry of 
Navarre! * 
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Now let there be the merry sound of music and of 
dance. 

Through thy corn-fields green, and sunny vines, oh 
pleasant land of France I 

And thou, Rochelle,* our own Rochelle, proud city 
of the waters, 

Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning 
daughters. 

As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy. 

For cold, and stiff, and still are they who wrought thy 
walls annoy. 

Hurrah! Hurrah! a single field hath turned the 
chance of war. 

Hurrah ! Hurrah ! for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 

Oh ! how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn 
of day, 

We saw the army of the League * drawn out in long 
array; 

With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers, 

And Appenzel’s * stout infantry, and Egmont's * 
Flemish spears. 

There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of 
our land; 

And dark Mayenne * was in the midst, a truncheon in 
his hand; 

And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine's 
empurpled flood, 

And good Coligni's hoary hair all dabbled with his 
blood ; 

And we cried unto the living God, who rules the fate 
of war, 

, To fight for His own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 

The King is come to marshal us, in all his armour 
drest, 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his 
gallant crest. 
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He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stern 
and high. 

Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing 
to wing, 

Down all our line, a deafening shout, * God save our 
Lord the King ! * 

' And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may, 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 

Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the 
ranks of war, 

And be your oriflamme * to-day the helmet of 
Navarre/ 

Hurrah ! the foes are moving. Hark to the mingled 
din 

Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring 
culverin. 

The fiery Duke is pricking fast across Saint Andre’s 
plain. 

With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and 
Almayne. 

Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of 
France, 

Charge for the golden lilies,—upon them with the lance. 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears 
in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind the 
snow-white crest; 

And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, like a 
guiding star, 

Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of 
Navarre. 

Now, God be praised, the day is ours* Mayenne hath 
turned his rein. 

D’Aumale* hath cried for quarter. The Flemish count 
is slain. 
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Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a 
Biscay gale ; 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, 
and cloven mail. 

And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along 
our van, 

' Remember St. Bartholomew/ was passed from 
man to man. 

But out spake gentle Henry, ' No Frenchman is my 
foe: 

Down, down with every foreigner, but let your 
brethren go/ 

Oh! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or 
in war. 

As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the soldier of 
Navarre ? 

Right well fought all the Frenchmen who fought for 
France to-day: 

And many a lordly banner God gave them for a prey. 

But we of the religion have borne us best in fight ; 

And the good Lord of Rosny * has ta'en the comet 
white. 

Our own true Maximilian * the comet white hath ta'en, 

The comet white with crosses black, the flag of false 
Lorraine. 

Up with it high; unfurl it wide; that all the host 
may know 

How God hath humbled the proud house which 
wrought His church such woe. 

Then on the ground, while trumpets sound their 
loudest point of war, 

Fling the red shreds, a footcloth meet for Henry of 
Navarre. 

Ho ! maidens of Vienna ; Ho ! matrons of Lucerne; 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never 
shall return. 
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Ho ! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 
That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor 
spearmen's souls. 

Ho! gallant nobles of the League, look that your 
arms be bright; 

Ho! burghers of Saint Genevieve, keep watch and 
ward to-night. 

For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath 
raised the slave, 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valour 
of the brave. 

Then glory to His holy name, from whom all glories 
are; 

And glory to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry of 
Navarre. 

THE ARMADA. A FRAGMENT 

A TTEND, all ye who list to hear our noble 
England’s praise: 

I tell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in 
ancient days, 

When that great fleet invincible against her bore in 
vain 

The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of 
Spain, 

It was about the lovely close of a warm summer day. 
There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail to 
Plymouth Bay; 

Her crew had seen Castile’s black fleet, beyond 
Aurigny’s isle,* 

At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many a 
mile. 

At sunrise she escaped their van, by God’s especial 
grace; 

And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close 
in chase. 
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Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the 
wall; 

The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecumbe's 
lofty hall; 

Many a light fishing-bark put out to pry along the coast, 

And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland 
many a post. 

With his white hair unbonneted, the stout old sheriff 
comes; 

Behind him march the halberdiers ; before him sound 
the drums; 

His yeoman round the market cross make clear an 
ample space; 

For there behoves him to set up the standard of Her 
Grace. 

And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance 
the bells, 

As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon 
swells. 

Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his ancient 
crown, 

And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies * 
down. 

So stalked he when he turned to flight on that famed 
Picard * field, 

Bohemia's* plume, and Genoa's bow, and Caesar’s 
eagle shield. 

So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned 
to bay, 

And crushed and torn beneath his claws the princely 
hunters lay. 

Ho! strike the flagstaff deep. Sir Knight: ho 1 
scatter flowers, fair maids : 

Ho ! gunners, fire a loud salute; ho 1 gallants, draw 
your blades. 

Thou sun, shine on her joyously; ye breezes, waft 
her wide; 

Our glorious semper eadem, the banner of our pride. 
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The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner's 
massy fold; 

The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty 
scroil of gold ; 

Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea. 

Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e'er again 
shall be. 

From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to 
Milford Bay, 

That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day: 

For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war- 
flame spread. 

High on St. Michael's Mount it shone: it shone on 
Beachy Head. 

Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern 
shire. 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling 
points of fire. 

The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar's glittering 
waves: 

The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip's 
sunless caves: 

O'er Longleat's towers, o'er Cranboume's oaks, the 
fiery herald flew: 

He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers 
of Beaulieu. 

Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out 
from Bristol town, 

And ere the day three hundred horse had met on 
Clifton down; 

The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the 
night, 

And saw o'erhanging Richmond Hill the streak of 
blood-red light. 

Then bugle's note and cannon’s roar the deathlike 
silence broke, 

And with one start, and with one ciy, the royal city 
woke. 
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At once on all her stately gates arose the answering 
fires; 

At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling 
spires; 

From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the 
voice of fear; 

And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a 
louder cheer: 

And from the furthest wards was heard the rush of 
hurrying feet. 

And the broad streams of pikes and flags rushed down 
each roaring street; 

And broader still became the blaze, and louder still 
the din, 

As fast from every village round the horse came 
spurring in: 

And eastward straight from wild Blackheath the 
warlike errand went, 

And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires 
of Kent. 

Southward from Surrey's pleasant hills flew those 
bright couriers forth; 

High on bleak Hampstead's swarthy moor they 
started for the north ; 

And on, and on, without a pause, untired they 
bounded still: 

All night from tower to tower they sprang, they sprang 
from hill to hill: 

Till the proud peak unfurled the flag o'er Darwin's 
rocky dales, 

Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills 
of Wales, 

Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern's 
lonely height, 

Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin's 
crest of light, 

Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely's 
stately fane. 
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And tower and hamlet rose in arms o’er all the 
boundless plain ; 

Till Belvoir’s lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 
And Lincoln sped the message on o’er the wide vale 
of Trent; 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt’s 
embattled pile, 

And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers 
of Carlisle. 

A JACOBITE’S EPITAPH 

T O my true king I offered, free from stain, 
Courage and faith ; vain faith and courage vain. 
For him I threw lands, honours, wealth, away, 

And one dear hope that was more prized than they. 
For him I languished in a foreign clime, 

Grey-haired with sorrow in my manhood’s prime; 
Heard on Lavernia Scargill’s whispering trees, 

And pined by Arno for my lovelier Tees ; 

Beheld each night my home in fevered sleep, 

Each morning started from the dream to weep. 

Till God, who saw me tried too sorely, gave 
The resting-place I asked, an early grave. 

Oh thou, whom chance leads to this nameless stone. 
From that proud country which was once mine own, 
By those white cliffs I never more must see. 

By that dear language which I spake like thee, 
Forget all feuds, and shed one English tear 
O’er English dust—A broken heart lies here. 
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The References are to pages and lines 


14.9. Peterloo: the attack by 
yeomanry and hussars on 
the Reform demonstration in 
St. Peter’s Fields, Manchester, 
on August 16th 1819 

16.6. At this time Macaulay 
depended on office for his 
means of livelihood. 

19.7. Macaulay took a leading 
part m the preparation of this 
great work. 

19.27. As chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee of Public Instruction, 
Macaulay successfully coun¬ 
selled the teaching of Euro¬ 
pean literature and science to 
the natives of India. 

21.35. Whether in the event of 
his election he was prepared 
to vote against the proposed 
Government grant to the 
Roman Catholic college at 
Maynooth, near Dublin. 

22.27. The subject of the Eng¬ 
lish poem for the Chancellor’s 
prize of 1819 was The Destruc¬ 
tion of Pompeii. 

24.3. One of Dryden’s Fables; 
an adaptation of a tale by 
Boccaccio. 

24.21. Contemporaries of Macau¬ 
lay at Trinity College. 

26.2. Macaulay would walk miles 
out of Cambridge to meet the 
coach which brought the last 
new Waverley novel. 

26.30. The works of Mont¬ 
gomery (1807-55) are remem¬ 
bered chiefly by virtue of 
Macaulay’s onslaught in the 
Edinburgh Review for April 
1830. 

27.35. Gotthold Lessing (1729- 
81): a reformer of German 
Literature, 


27.35. Laocoon : a critical trea¬ 
tise defining the limits of 
poetry. 

27.36. Wilhelm Meister: a novel 
by Goethe. 

30 27. The headquarters of the 
Whig political and literary 
world of the time. Lady 
Holland (died 1845) was -the 
wife of Lord Holland, a 
nephew of C. J. Fox and a 
patron of literature. 

31.6. Niccolo Machiavelli 
(1469--1527): a Florentine 
statesman and political writer. 

34.30. Sir Francis Chantrey 
(1781--1842) : an eminent 
English sculptor. 

35 32. Charles Maurice, Prince 
of Talleyrand de Pengord, 
(1754-1838) : a French states¬ 
man of monarchist principles. 
As ambassador m London, he 
reconciled the British ministry 
and court with France. 

37.12. Macaulay’s pet name for 
his niece, Margaret. 

38.31. Johann Schiller (1759- 
1805) •' German poet and 
dramatist. 

39.3. A play by Schiller, full 
of revolutionary sentiments. 

39.13. Stntram and his Com¬ 
panions : a romance based on 
a northern saga by Friedrich 
Fouqu6 (1777-1843), a Ger¬ 
man writer of the romantic 
movement and the author of 
the more famous Undine . 
To the post-romantic age his 
methods appeared theatrical; 
his conversations consisted of 
leisurely exposition in long 
speeches. 
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39.17. Edward Irving (1792- 
1834) : a Scottish preacher, 
who was for a time very 
popular in London. 

39.17. Henry Fuseli (1742- 
1825): a painter whose 

pictures were bold in con¬ 
ception but hurried in exe¬ 
cution. He illustrated the 
works of Shakespeare and of 
Milton. 

39.38. The International Ex¬ 
hibition of 1851, held at the 
Crystal Palace m Hyde Park. 

46.16. Macaulay’s sister Hannah 

46.22. Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Charles Trevelyan married 
Hannah Macaulay. Their son, 
Sir George Otto Trevelyan, 
was Macaulay’s biographer. 

5I.32. Henry Labouchere, 
Baron Taunton (1798-1869) : 
a Whig politician. 

52.6. Lord Brougham (1778-* 
j868) : orator, law-reformer, 
and independent statesman. 

52.11. The election resulted in 
the overthrow of the Whigs 
on the question of the Corn 
Laws. Macaulay lost his 
office but gained much valu¬ 
able leisure. 

54.34. Macaulay was appointed 
legal adviser to the Supreme 
Council of India at a salary 
of £ xo,ooo a year. 

61.11. Sir George Trevelyan 
says : * It must be remem¬ 
bered that whatever was in 
Macaulay’s mind may be 
found m his diary. That 
diary was written, throughout, 
with the unconscious candour 
of a man who freely and 
frankly notes down remarks 
which he expects to be read 
by himself alone.’ 

62.15. Where the Trevelyans 
lived 

63.3- A reference to Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner 

64.4. T he Professorship of Mod¬ 
em History. The Chair was 


eventually filled by Sir James 
Stephen. 

64-5. John Mitchell Kemble: 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, and son 
of Charles Kemble, the actor. 

67.21. The language of Oc was 
that of the troubadours in 
the Middle Ages. Languedoc 
was that part of France 
south of the Loire, where the 
Provencal dialect was spoken. 
The northern dialect was 
known as langue d'otl , oc and 
oil being used for out in the 
respective regions. 

68.9. clerk: learned person, 
cleric. 

68.29. Cordova and Granada 
were flourishing cities of the 
Moorish kingdom in Spam 
from about the eighth to the 
twelfth centuries. 

69.i. Paulician theology, 
founded m the seventh cen¬ 
tury by an Armenian who 
assumed the name of Paul 
in veneration of the apostle. 
He and his followers rejected 
the O.T., the worship of the 
Virgin Mary and the Saints, 
and the belief m the Real 
Presence. They asserted 
their right to search the 
Scriptures freely and to 
dispense with priests. 

69.4- Mamchees : a sect founded 
m the fourth century, who 
believed that the soul, 
created by Light, and the 
body, created by Darkness, 
were eternally antagonistic. 

70.7. The Albigensians were a 
sect of reformers named from 
Albi, a town m Languedoc. 
They were exterminated after 
bitter persecution m the thir¬ 
teenth century. 

70-71. Frederic II, Emperor of 
Germany and King of Sicily, 
deposed Pope Innocent IV. 
Manfred, his son, championed 
Conrad in, whom the Pope 
had deprived of his possess¬ 
ions. Conradm was burnt in 
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the market-place at Naples in 
1268. 

71 . 20 . Dante, author of The 
Divine Comedy 

71 . 26 . During the great schism 
there were two popes, one 
at Rome and one at Avignon. 
It was ended m 1418. 

72 .1. John Wickffe, 1325-84: 
English reformer and first 
translator of the entire Bible 
into English. His followers 
were called Wycliffites or 
Lollards. 

76 .17. Petrarch : Italian poet 
of fourteenth century. First 
writer of the sonnet. 

76 .18. Ariosto : Italian epic 
poet of sixteenth century, 
author of Orlando Funoso. 

76.19. Theocritus : Greek poet 
of Sicily, third century b.c., 
creator of pastoral style of 
poetry. 

76 . 20 . Menander : Greek writer 
of comedies of fourth century 

B.C. 

76 . 37 . Gil Bias ; picaresque 
novel by Le Sage, a French 
writer of eighteenth century, 

77.2. Lopede Vega, 1562-1635 : 
founder of the Spanish drama. 

77 . 3 . Miguel de Cervantes, 
1547-1635, wrote Don Quix¬ 
ote. 

77.9. politicke: crafty. 

77.35. Rome in its decline and 
fall, and Rome in its pride 
and power. 

78.28. Velasquez and Murillo: 
great Spanish painters. 

79.23. Ortiz: author of a 
history of Spain. 

80 . 15. De la Bourdonnais was 
a far-sighted servant of the 
French East India Company. 
As Governor of Mauritius he 
established factories, public 
works, and naval bases. His 
failure to act cordially with 
Dupleix led to the frustration 
of his hopes and plans for the 
extension of France’s power m 
the East. Dupleix was made 


Governor of Pondicherry in 

1741. 

81.22. ensign : sub-lieutenant. 

81.38. Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 

1748. 

82.15. Tamerlane or Timur- 
Leng, that is Timur the Lame, 
was a great Tartar ruler who 
subdued a large part of Asia. 
His empire broke up at his 
death, but his descendant, 
Baber, established the great 
Mogul dynasty m Northern 
India. Tamerlane is the hero 
of Marlowe’s play. 

83 . 15 * Aurungzebe : the last 
great Mogul ruler. 

83.23. Theodosius: the name of 
three later Roman Emperors. 

84 - 34 , 37- The Peacock Throne 
was surmounted by a peacock 
of gold and gems. It has been 
valued at over £6,000,000. 
The Mountain of Light is the 
famous Koh-i-Noor diamond, 
now one of the British Crown 
Jewels. 

94 - 33 - Fatimites: descendants 
of Fatima, daughter of 
Mohammed and wife of Ali. 

98.31. Bobadil: the cowardly 
braggart in Ben Jonson’s 
comedy, Every Man m His 
Humour. 

99 .1. Marquis de Bussy-Castel- 
nau : an able French officer, 
taken prisoner at Wande- 
wash. He commanded the 
French troops m India in 
the American War of Inde¬ 
pendence. 

107 . 1 . Cornelia : a Roman 
matron, wife of Sempronms 
and mother of the Gracchi. 

112 . 6 . Samuel Pepys, 1633- 
1703 : diarist. 

120 .12. Boniface: an innkeeper 
in Farquhar’s comedy 2 he 
Beaux' Stratagem. 

Gibbet: a highwayman in the 
same play. Boniface has be¬ 
come synonymous with jolly 
host. 

121 . 34 . first great poet: Geoff- 
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rey Chaucer, 1340-1400, 
author of the Canterbury 
Tales. 

128.23. Edward Gibbon, author 
of The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. 

128.38. Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

129.2. Mrs. Sheridan, whom 
Joshua Reynolds had painted 
as St. Cecilia. Her grand¬ 
daughters, Lady Dutferin, 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton, and 
the Duchess of Somerset were 
famous for their beauty. 

131.32. Pantheon: the great 
Roman Temple built by 
Agrippa, 27 b.c., and re¬ 
built by Hadrian. It was 
dedicated as a Christian 
church in 609. 

131-33. The Flavian Amphi¬ 
theatre is the Colosseum m 
Rome, completed and dedi¬ 
cated by Titus Flavius ad.So. 
It seated 87,000 spectators. 

132.4. Pepin: father of Charle¬ 
magne. 

132.15. Attila, King of the 
Huns, invaded Italy in a.d. 
452. 

134.30. Belial, the Hebrew per¬ 
sonification of sin and law¬ 
lessness; Moloch, the 
deity whose worship consisted 
chiefly of human sacrifice. 
Probably Macaulay had the 
lines of Milton in mind : 

First Moloch, horrid king, be¬ 
smeared with blood 

Of human sacrifice, and parents' 
tears. 

When night 

Darkens the streets, then wan¬ 
der forth the sons 

Of Belial, flown with insolence 
and wine. 

Paradise Lost , Bk. I. 

135.6. Joseph Addison, 1672- 
i7i9- 

135.21. Sir Richard Steele, 
1672-1729. 

136.6. Will's and the Grecian: 


well-known coffee - houses— 
important accessories of the 
aristocratic life of the eight¬ 
eenth century. 

137.26. John Dryden, 1631- 
1700: poet, dramatist, and 
critic. 

137 26. Sir William Temple: 
statesman and writer, mar¬ 
ried Dorothy Osborne. 

137.30. Horace Walpole: wit 
and writer, author of the 
Castle of Otranto. 

137.31. Samuel Johnson, 1709- 
84 ; essayist, poet, critic, and 
lexicographer. 

138.1. Abraham Cowley, 1618- 
67 ; poet and essayist. 

138.1. Samuel Butler, 1612-80; 
author of Hudibras. 

138.17. Edward Hyde, Earl of 
Clarendon: historian and 

statesman. 

138.35. Jonathan Swift, 1667- 
1745: satirist, author of 
Gulliver's I'ravels. 

138.35. Francois Voltaire, 
1694-1778 : French wit, satir¬ 
ist, and poet. 

140.25. Soame Jenyns : a con¬ 
temporary essayist who wrote 
Nature and Origin of Evil . 

141.22. Collier attacked the 
English stage for its immor¬ 
ality. 

141.24, 33, 34. Wycherley, Con¬ 
greve, Etherege, Farquhar, 
and Vanbrugh were the princi¬ 
pal writers of Restoration 
comedy. 

141.31. Sir Matthew Hale: his¬ 
torian. 

I4I.31. Tillotson: Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

143.23. Samuel Richardson, 
1689-1761: father of the 
English novel, author of 
Clarissa Harlowe . 

143.23. Henry Fielding, 1707- 
54 : dramatist and novelist, 
author of Tom Jones . 

143.24. Tobias Smollett, 1721- 
71: novelist. 

143.34. The Mohawks were law- 
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less young ruffians, often 
aristocratic rakes, who fre¬ 
quented the streets of London 
in the eighteenth century, and 
violently molested people. 

144.33. Tales of Scherezade: 
The Arabian Nights. 

145.i6. Edmund Burke : states¬ 
man and orator. 

145.34. Mrs. Thrale : wife of 
Henry Thrale, a rich brewer 
and fnend of Johnson. 

147.5. Oliver Goldsmith, 1728- 
74: author of 'I he Vicar of 
Wakefield. 

147.37. Sir Hugh is the Welsh 
parson m The Merry Wives of 
Windsor . 

155.18. Daphnis and Callus: 
Sicilian shepherds and charac¬ 
ters m pastoral poetry. 

156-32. Burke, etc.: members 
of the Literary Club. 

159.26. Gerard Dow : a seven- 
t e e n t h century Dutch 
painter, distinguished for his 
delicacy and minuteness of 
touch. 

162.19. Sir John Walsh. 

163.31. Sir Robert Peel. 

I68.9. Lord Mahon. 

170.36. Madame D* Arbi ay: 
generally known by her 
maiden name of Frances 
Burney; a novelist (1752- 
1840), who was the fore¬ 
runner of Miss Edgeworth 
and Jane Austen. 

172.19. 2 he Wild Gallant , The 
Rival Ladies : two plays by 
Dryden. 

172.20. Theodore and Honoria, 
etc .: translations from Boc¬ 
caccio and Chaucer, published 
by Dryden under the title 
Fables m 1700 and very 
favourably received. 

172.23. Alexander's Feast: one 
of Dryden’s most inspiring 
poems. 

178.8. Mr. Adam Black. 

178.16. James Watt, the in¬ 
ventor of the modern steam- 

' engine. 
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178.17* Sir Richard Arkwright, 
famous for his inventions in 
cotton-spinning. 

179.15. Archbishop Whateiey. 

183.6. According to the Ptole¬ 
maic system of astronomy, 
the tenth sphere, whose 
revolution caused the alterna¬ 
tions of day and night. 

184.31. A philosophical treatise 
by Francis Bacon. 

185.28. Aldus Manutius (1449- 
1515) : a Venetian printer 
who issued the famous Aldine 
Editions. 

185.29. Philip Melancthon : 
Luther’s fellow-labourer in 
the Reformation. 

187-4. Porsena, an Etrurian 
king, made war on Rome on 
behalf of Tarquimus Superbus, 
who had been expelled. 
Overcome with admiration of 
the noble stand made by 
Horatius and his two com¬ 
panions and later of the forti¬ 
tude of Mucius Scaevola, he 
made peace and refused his 
further support to Tarquin. 

189.19. Written from right to 
left, like Hebrew. 

189.28. Nurscia, an Etruscan 
goddess. 

191.ii. Tarpeian rock: so 
called after Tarpeia, daughter 
of the governor of the 
Capitol. She agreed to open 
the gate to the Sabines in 
return for what they bore on 
their left arms. To punish 
her perfidy, the Sabines, 
having achieved their end, 
threw upon her not only 
their bracelets but their 
shields and so crushed her to 
death. 

191.26. Jaruculum : one of the 
seven hills of Rome. 

193.14* Lucumo: prince or 
chief. 

193.29. Sextus: the dissolute 
son of Tarquin the Proud. 

198.18. hinds : slaves, peasants. 



temptuous reference to the 
Romans who are descended 
from Romulus and Remus, 
supposed to have been 
suckled by a wolf. 

206.34. Henry IV, King of 
France and Navarre, was 
brought up by his mother in 
the Protestant faith. When 
he was sixteen she sent him 
for safety to La Rochelle, 
where he was made head of 
the Protestant party, Coligny 
holding chief command. He 
was allowed to survive the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew 
on condition that he accepted 
the Catholic faith. Later he 
revoked his profession. His 
right to the throne, though 
unquestioned, was opposed by 
strong Catholic forces. In 
1590, however, he overcame 
his enemies at Ivry (Eure, 
France). 

207.i8. the League: the Holy 
League, formed m 1576, de¬ 
manded in the name of a 
people threatened by heresy 
the re-estabhshment of unity 
of faith. Its recognised 
leader was Henry of Guise. 

207.21. Appenzel: the Roman 
Catholic portion (or ‘ Rhoden ’) 
of the Swiss canton of that 
name. 

207.21. , Egmont: Lamoral, 
Count of Egmont, stadtholder 


of Flanders, where he per¬ 
secuted heretics. Executed 
m 1568 at the instigation of 
the‘Duke of Alva, who mis¬ 
trusted him. 

207 25. Mayenne: second son 
of Francis of Lorraine. 
Lieutenant - General of the 
League and recognised head 
of the Catholic party. He 
drew recruits for his army 
from the Spamsh Nether¬ 
lands. 

208 12. Onflamme : at one time 
the royal ensign of France'; 
formerly the red banner of 
the Abbey of St. Denis. 

208 37 D’Aumale: Charles, 
Duke of Aumale, cousin of 
Mayenne. 

209.21.22. Lord of Rosny: Max¬ 
imilian de Bethune, Baron de 
Rosny and due de Sully. He- 
was a friend of Henry, whom 
he helped later m the work 
of pacifymg and restoring 
prosperity to France. 

216.29. Aurigny: Alderney. 

211.22. gay lilies: the heraldic 
device of the kings of France. 

211 24. Picard field: the battle 
of Cr6cy, 134b. 

211 26. Bohemia’s plume, etc.: 
the French were assisted at 
Crecy by cavalry under John, 
king of Bohemia, by Genoese 
cross-bowmen and by other 
feudatories of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 
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199.10. she-wolf’s litter : a con- 
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